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THE “}RINCESS PAT” OF FORMER DAYS: A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY, AT BAGSHOT PARK. 


ady Patricia Ramsay, as this her latest photograph shows, looks as charming as on the occasion of her marriage, in 1919, to Captain the Hon. Alexander 
the days when she was known as Princess Patricia of Connaught, or, more Maule Ramsay, R.N D.S.0O., brother of the Ear! of Daihousie 


relinquished her roval title They ive one 


Robert 


ne nen 
amiharly, ‘‘ Princess Pat There was a great demonstration of her popularity 
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UPPOSE some writer in some newspaper wrote 
~ something like this to-morrow: “ The truth 
is that England never has any summer; our 
climate is notorious everywhere as being nothing 
but mists and fogs. The great Dumas was a 
shrewd observer when he made exiles, returning 
to France from this country, hail with enthusiasm 
the first sight of the sun.”” I think that state- 
ment, in recent times, would move us Just now to 
a rather curious vein of criticism. The words 
would not be new or startling ; we should be con- 
scious of having read them before; only now 
we should have read them once too often. We 
should not find them meaningless; they would 
have a place in our-memory, 








By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


reference to the realities of the hour. When a 
man says that people are believing less and less 
in the supernatural, I have no impulse except to 
cry out, as in the other case: ‘“‘ Where on earth 
have you been for the last six years?” 


The plain truth is that there has been a steady 
advance of the supernataral, a triumphant march 
of miracles. It is thinly disguised by the fact 
that science hastened to invent scientific names 
for the miracles, which it had just been denying 
as unscientific. If anyone will read the early 
Victorian allusions to Animal Magnetism, he will 
find that mesmerism was called impossible because 


spiritual, and are now admitted although they 
are spiritual. Men may have said that it would 
be impossible to launch a Zeppelin, but nobody 
said it would be supernatural if it were done. 
But with these psychological marvels, as with 
the raising of a ghost or the casting out of a devil, 
the sceptics did suggest, or even assume, that it 
would be supernatural if it were done. They 
only attempted to prove it was natural after it 
was done. 


In this atmosphere of advancing and bewilder- 
ing psychic manifestations and assertions, I open 
a newspaper and notice a column with the heading, 

‘*Layman’s Task in Reli- 





gion’’; and my eye falls 





as having been found ap- 
plicable at certain periods to 
certain things. In short, we 
should admit having heard 
the joke about the Eng- 
lish weather before. But, 
somehow, at this particular 
period, we had not expected 
to hear it again. Perhaps 
the situation is best sum- 
marised by saying that we 
are not disposed to cry out 
that fogs are fables, or that 
proverbs are falsehoods, or 
that jokes about the weather 
were never circulated or 
justified ; but simply to cry 
out: ‘‘ Where on earth have 
you been for the last six 
months ?”’ 


Now, that is exactly how 
I feel in face of half the 
fashionable controversies of 
to-day. It seems to me that 
people, especially progres- 
sive people, are simply re- 
peating printed words like 
stale proverbs, without any 
reference to the most recent 
and real events staring at 
them like the sun in sum- 
mer. When people say that 
men are ceasing to believe 
in miracles, I am _ conscious, 
indeed, of having seen the 
remark everywhere ; every- 
where except in real life, 
where I have seen the exact 
opposite. In real life I have 
seen more and more men 
believing in more and more 
miracles; in many more 
miracles than I should 
dream of believing in my- 
self. Just as the sun in 
heaven is a fact, whether we 
like it or not, so the Faith 
Healer and the Medium and 
the Psychical Research So- 
ciety are facts, whether we 
like them or not. Person- 





on a phrase like this: 
“The great majority of the 
younger men and women 
of the present time who 
think seriously have aban- 
doned all belief in the mir- 
aculous element in the 
Bible . . . they deny the 
possibility of the dislocation 
in the smallest imaginable 
fashion of any of the funda- 
mental laws of the uni- 
verse.”’ I have some doubts 
about the youth of these 
young men and_= young 
women, but it would not 
be polite to press the point ; 
especially about the young 
women. I only know I 
have met a number of very 
aged aunts and uncles who 
repeated the above sen- 
tence, with all the solem- 
nity of people reciting a 
very venerable creed. And 
when the older people of 
the older time said that, 
there was a _ great deal 
more to be said for it. I 
am not going to disentangle 
the petitio principit about 
the fundamental laws of 
the universe. It is obvious 
that nothing can violate 
the fundamental nature of 
the universe. But if the 
nature of the universe be, 
for instance, a dream, or 
a drama dependent on a 
divine will, or merely on 
a diabolic caprice, it is 
equally obvious that whe- 
ther this or that apparent 
law is occasionally broken 
depends upon why it is 
generally observed. You 
can never be quite certain 
that water would never 
flow uphill until you really 

understand why it generally 
ri flows downhill. And I am 











agnostic enough to confess 











ally, I do not like them very 
much ; neither did I like the 
hot weather. But just as I 
wonder in what hole a man 
can have hidden not to have 
seen the sun of this summer, 
so L wonder in what cloister 
a man can have concealed 
himself not to have heard 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Of course, I know more 
or less what is really referred to in the phrase 
about the supernatural being abandoned. It 
referred to a particular group in a_ particular 
period, and about them it was at least partially 
true. Taken as a purely personal extract from 
the diary of Arthur Hugh Clough, or Matthew 
Arnold in his youth, it would be very largely 
true. What surprises me, like a denial of the 
summer sun, is that it should be repeated with 
particular emphasis at the particular moment 
when it is quite obviously not true. If a man 
were to say of the present age that it is crawling 
with crystal-gazing quacks and mountebank magi 
cians, with professors running after old ghosts 
and prophets founding new religions, that it 1s 
full of every superstition that can delude and 
degrade the reason, the criticism would have some 


Orkney, and J. W. S. Marr (aged 19), of Aberdeen. 


were asked to send one. 


“TO KEEP THE SCOUTS’ FLAG FLYING,” IN THE ANTARCTIC: PATROL-LEADERS MOONEY (LEFT) 
AND MARR (RIGHT) WITH SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, WHO HAS TAKEN THEM WITH HIM _ IN tees 


THE “ QUEST.” 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, who sailed from London in the “ Quest" on September 17, on his new Antarctic voyage, took 
with him two Boy Scouts (chosen from many candidates}—Patrol Leaders Norman Mooney (aged 17), of Kirkwall, 
Before leaving Kirkwall, Mooney had never seen a passenger 
train. As the ‘‘ Quest” passed down the river, wireless messages were exchanged with shore stations, and the Scouts 
Mooney’s reply was: “Many thanks for all your kind wishes. 


Scotland and England to keep the Scouts’ flag flying.” 


it was miraculous. The men of science suddenly 
ceased to call it a miracle only because they found 
it was a fact. It was the same with that mystical 
communication between soul and soul which they 
hurriedly called telepathy, in the hope that it 
would be confused with telegraphy. And a man 
like Zola would be content to explain a cure at 
Lourdes by calling it ‘‘suggestion’’; when a 
man like Voltaire would have regarded the very 
suggestion of such suggestion as stark staring 
supernaturalism. Let it be noted that I am not 
speaking of miracles merely in the sense of 
marvels ; in the sense that scientific mechanisms 
like aviation or wireless telegraphy can truly be 
called marvels. I am speaking of powers purely 
psychic, powers of the soul or will or mind: 
powers which were once denied because they were 


my ignorance of the ulti- 
mate cause, as distinct from 
manifest and material 
cause. But what I am point- 
ing out here is that the 
modern world is full of new 
crop of such stories, whether 


Tell the Boy Scouts of or no they are fancies. 


It is not much more mar- 

vellous that water should 
flow uphill than that water should be found with 
a divining rod ; and there are all sorts of highly 
modern people going about testifying to the dex 
teritvy of the dowser. But this is a very mild and 
materialistic affair, compared with the miracles 
which are now asserted in circles much more 
materialistic. It would seem that these intelligent 
young people have abandoned all belief in the 
miraculous element in the Bible, but not in the 
miraculous element in the boarding-house, in the 
college common-room, in the Helgravian drawing- 
room and the Bohemian Club. But I suspect 
that these young people do not do anything so 
illogical; in point of fact, I suspect that these 
young people do not exist. Anyhow, it seems 
rather a pity (to a romantic mind) that such very 
young people should make such very old remarks 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS PY RvsseEtr, Keystone, Evuiotr ano Fry, AND Puoto News AGENCY. 























TWENTY YEARS IN THE COLONIAL | 



































KIPLING’S “ DISCOVER®&R:’’: MR. E. E 











OFFICE: THE LATE SIR JOHN BRAMSTON. 





























MOREAU, MADE A C.B.E 
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THE DISSENTIENT GRAND TRUNK ONE OF THE THREE GRAND TRUNK 
ARBITRATOR: MR. TAFT. a ARBITRATORS: SIR THOMAS WHITE. 














Aor. cerercrena 





ADVISER TO AN AMIR OF AFGHAN- = A FAMOUS WATER-COLOUR PAINTER: 
ISTAN: THE LATE SIR S. PYNE. THE LATE MR. A. W. RICH 
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THE LATE SIR CHARLES FOLLETT. 











SOLICITOR TO H.M. CUSTOMS: OFF TO SCOTLAND TO SEE THE PREMIER ON THE UNEMPLOYED: LABOUR 
— MAYORS OF SHOREDITCH, BATTERSEA, HACKNEY, WOOLWICH, AND FULHAM nae 





ELECTED M.P. (CONS.) FOR 
LEWISHAM: SIR P. DAWSON. 























The Bishop of Southwark, Dr. C. F. Garbett, started on September 16 on a walking 
tour through the rural districts of his diocese in Surrey, with his chaplain. Mr. 
E. E. Moreau, whe has been awarded the C.B.E. for his war services in con- 
nection with propaganda in India, is the founder and senior partner of Messrs. 
A. H. Wheeler and Co., the well-known Indian Railway bookstall proprietors and 
merchants. Many years ago they purchased from the then comparatively unknown 
author in Allahabad the copyright of, and issued in the old familiar grey paper- 
covered Wheeler's Indian Railway Library, those famous early volumes of Rudyard 
Kipling's ‘* Soldiers Three,’ ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie,’ ‘‘ Under the Deodars,’’ “ The 
Story of the Gadsbys,"’ and “* The Phantom Rickshaw,"’ which, with the subsequent 
















issue by Messrs. Wheeler through Sampson Low in London in a similar form, first 
made Kipling’s name known to the public outside India. Mr. W. H. Taft, now 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, and ex-President of the U.S.A., differed 
from his two colleagues on the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada Arbitration Board, 
Sir Thomas White and Sir Walter Cassels. They found that the company’s 
Preference and Common stocks have ‘no value,’’ while he placed the value 
higher than the fixed maximum Sir Salter Pyne, M.I.C.E was in the 
service of the late Amir of Afghanistan, as an engineer, and introduced 


various industries Sir Charles Follett was Solicitor to His Majesty's Customs 
from 1878 to 1903 

















































WHERE A “QUEEN OF HEARTS” SHELTERED: PALACE YARD, COVENTRY. 
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AS IT WAS iN 1825 PALACE YARD, COVENTRY, LOOKING NORTH, WITH 
THE GATEHOUSE AT THE FURTHER END 


“— house,"’ writes the Bishop of Coventry, ** was for a couple 

of centuries the home of a merchant family named Hopkins, | 
several of whom represented the city in Parliatnent, but all of whom 
seemed to have thrown themselves into the civic hfe of the old town, | 
and put their house at the disposal of visitors of consequence. 
Possibly both Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots may have 
come there during their Coventry visits. Certainly Princess Elizabeth | 
Queen of Bohemia and Queen of Hearts, was sheltered there during 
the scare of the Gunpowder Plot; and James II. resided there, ‘ wishing 
to be among his people.’ The stately room, with its fine ceiling 
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still remains where he held his levee, and this is one of the apartments 
which will be saved if money is forthcoming. The following year 
Princess Anne, afterwards Queen, and Prince George were guests 


SHOWING JAMES THE SECOND'S CHAMBER OVER THE COLONNADE: PALACE YARI 
COVENTRY, LOOKING SOUTH—A DRAWING MADE IN 1825 





























AN ARCHITECTURAL GEM OF OLD COVENTRY, FOR WHOSE PRESERVATION THE BISHOP IS APPEALING PALACE YARD AS IT IS_ TO-DAY, 


A HISTORIC RELIC OF 


The Bishop of Coventry, the Right Rev. H. W. Yeatman-Biggs, whose diocese was 
constituted during the war, is appealing to lovers of ancient buildings and the 
public generally to raise £8000 to preserve an architectural gem of the city known 
as Palace Yard “It is so called,’’ he writes, ‘from the fact that several Royal 
personages resided or were entertained there in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but in point of fact it is a rare example of a domestic house’’ It dates 
partly from the rsth century. After recalling its history as above, the Bishop adds : 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘*Bad days were ahead of the fine old mansion, and it became an inn under 
| the name of the Golden Horse; then a ladies school ; and finally it was let out 
| for small offices. . . . It is unusual to find such artistic work in the Common- 
| wealth, and the more so as the then owner had mortgaged the house to his 
| brother in order to support Charles 1., whose escape from Carisbrooke he planned."’ 
Help towards the fund may be sent to the Bishop himself, or to the treasure: 
Mr. Walter Browett, Bailey Lane, Coventry 
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pe WITH FULL NAVAL HONOURS: THE PASSING OF “PRINCE LOUIS.’ 
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CARRYING THE LATE ADMIRAL’S DEC ATIONS: NAVAL OFFICER FO 
THE GUN-CARRIAGE IN THE FUNERAL PROCESS § TO TH 
The late Admiral’s sword and cocked hat were placed on the 
urriage walked Nava! officers bearin is va 
— 
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LORD MILFORD HAVEN’S FUNERAL: THE CORTEGE AT 
THE ADMIRALTY ARCH 
The procession formed up at Marlborough Gate, and went to Westminster Abbey by way of the 
Mall, the Admiralty Arch, Whitehall, and Parliament Street 
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— A LAST SALUTE FROM EARL BEATTY (RIGHT), ONE OF THE PALL-BEARERS BY THE GRAVE AT WHIPPINGHAM (L. 7 R.) THI EAR! MEDINA L 
BLUEJACKETS BEARING THE COFFIN INTO THE ABBEY L. MOUNTBATTEN, THE WIDOWED MARCHIONESS, THE COUNTES OF MEL 
The pall-bearers were Admirals of the Fleet Earl Beatty, Sir Henry Jackson, Sir Doveton Sturdee, The Ear f Medina is the late Ad al’'s eldest son, w succeeds to the Marques 
Sir Arthur Fanshawe, Sir William May, and Sir Cecil Burney, Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman, volleys were fired over the grave t a Nava arty, an e “Last Post Wa 
and Major-General Herbert Blumberg, R.M.L.! Na 
ler 
ut LAST TRIBUTES TO A FAMOUS FIRST SEA LORD: THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE MARQUESS OF MILFORD HAVEN 
lis The funeral of the late Admiral-of-the-Fleet the Marquess of Milford Haven took from the Royal Yacht ‘Victoria and Albert ’’ carried it to the quarter-deck ot 
” place, with full Naval honours, on September 19 The Duke of Connaught, the destroyer ‘‘ Ready,’’ which conveyed it to Cowes There it was transferred 
- representing the King, and Lord Louis Mountbatten followed the gun-carriage to the Admiralty tug ‘‘Emprise'’ and taken to East Cowes, where Princes 
The Queen was represented by the Marquess of Carisbrooke After the Abbey Beatrice, Governor of the Isle of Wight, with Princess Marie Louise and the 
service the coffin was placed in a motor-car and taken in procession to Waterloo, Marchioness of Carisbrooke, awaited it The last stage of the journey was t 
whence a special train conveyed it and the mourners to Portsmouth. There guards Whippingham, where the burial took place, the service being conducted by Bishoy 





of honour and a large assemblage of Naval officers received it. Petty officers Macarthur and the Rector, Canon Judkins 















SOUTH IRELAND’S “CHOSEN LEADER”; 


Barratt, Epwarps (SELKIRK), AND MorGan (OxForn). 


SOUTHERN 
LEADER "’: 


IRELAND'S 
MR. DE VALERA. 


‘* CHOSEN 
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AND OTHER NEWS SUBJECTS. 





























ACQUIRED AS A TEMPORARY PARLIAMENT HOUSE FOR NORTHERN 
THE ERECTION OF PERMANENT BUILDINGS : 


THE WIFE OF THE SINN FEIN 
LEADER: MRS. DE VALERA. 


IRELAND, PENDING 
THE ASSEMBLY’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL TO RUN 


OFFICIAL 


“* TUCK-SHOP "’ 


ITS OWN RESTAURANT : 


AT HARROW 


THE NEWLY-OPENED 


INCLUDING EARL HAIG (FIFTH FROM LEFT, STANDING), 
THE MINTO WAR MEMORIAL : 


WHO UNVEILED 
THE MINTO HOUSE-PARTY. 














































PRESERVED 
INSTITUTION : 


Alter 
Irish question, 
discussion as 
between 
acceptance of 
was opened in 
Harrow School 
into a school 
(standing), 
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independent 


the Premier's 


restaurant 
Duke of Buccleuch, 


UNITED 


sovereign 
September 19 Mr. De Valera 
invitation. 


SERVICE 
A GALLANT WAR PIGEON. 


De Valera’s claim 


state, 


Mr 


BOTH RECENTLY 
MOHAMED ALI 


several 


The Assembly's 
1853 as a training college for the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

has converted the old Crown and Anchor Inn in the High Street 
The Minto house-party group shows, 
Bertram Talbot, 


IMPRISONED, IN 


Lloyd George cancelled the proposed conference at Inverness on the 
that Ireland should enter the 
further messages passed 
telegraphed another qualified 
College at 


Belfast 


left to right 


the Dowager Countess of 


AND MR. GEORGE LANSBURY 





INDIA AND LONDON’ RESPECTIVELY : 


THE EARLIEST EUCHARISTIC VESSEL IN USE 


IN CONVERSATION. IN ENGLAND? THE MARSTON CHALICE. 


Antrim, the Earl of Minto, Earl Haig, the Earl of Ellesmere, the Countess of 
Ellesmere, Mr. Clapperton (sculptor), and Miss Crook; (seated) the Countess of 
Minto and the Dowager Countess of Minto. Pigeon No. 2709 of the IX. Corps 
died of wounds. Though shot in flight, it struggled home after nine hours. 
Mahomed Ali and his elder brother, Shaukat Ali, the well-known Indian agitators, whose 
aim is Pan-Islamism, were arrested on September 14. Mr. George Lansbury was 
imprisoned in connection with Poplar’s refusal to levy L.C.C. rates. The chalice 
at Marston, near Oxford, belongs to a date before 1478. It is of gilded silver, 
5 7-8th inches high. One of three talbot-dogs at the base is broken off. 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


L.N.A. 

















A SEASIDE “ WIMBLEDON ”’ : 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAWN-TENNIS COURTS IN DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE, DURING THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


CHAMPIONSHIPS TCURNAMENT. 














SOUTH OF ENGLAND CHAMPION IN THE OPEN SINGLES : 





SOUTH OF ENGLAND CHAMPION 

















PLAYING AGAINST THE CHAMPION IN THE SEMI-FINAL 


IN THE LADIES’ 


MR. B. I. C. NORTON IN PLAY. OPEN SINGLES: MISS RYAN AT EASTBOURNE. OF THE OPEN SINGLES: THE HON. C. CAMPBELL 
Some first-rate players took part in the Eastbourne lawn-tennis week, which 5-7, 6-2 and 6-3. Mr. Sleem has been described as ‘‘the player with the 
concluded on September 17, with the final rounds of the South of England | surest return in lawn-tennis.’’ In the semi-final, Mr. Norton beat the Hon. C 
Championships Tournament. There was a gusty wind blowing, which would | Campbell by 7—-5, 7-5. The Ladies’ Open Singles were won by Miss Ryan, the 
sometimes lengthen the carry of a ball by ten feet, and sometimes almost stop | holder, who in the final beat Mrs. Peacock by 6-0, 6-3. The Open Doubi-s 


C. Noston, who, after a hard 
The games were 0-6, 6—4, 


it. The Open Singles were won by Mr. B. I. 
struggle, beat Mr. M. Sleem by three sets to two. 


were won by the Hon. C. Campbell and Mr. A. D. Prebble. In the Veterans 
Singles (All England Championship) Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie beat Mr. R. J. McNair 
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MEMORIALS; AIR RACES; LIFE-BOATS; THE “ALMANZORA”; 
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THE “QUEST.” 




































































AY! ESBURY HEROES COMMEMORATED: LORD ON THE 


FALL OF THE 
LINCOLNSHIRE UNVEILING A WAR MEMORIAL, IN THE AEROPLANE 


FLAG: THE START OF THE CLUB HANDICAP “THROUGH TRIAL TO TRIUMPH”: THE 
RACE MEETING AT CROYDON AERODROME. FINSBURY WAR MEMORIAL UNVEILED. 


















































NOW SUPPLIED BY THE NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 





INSTITUTION. 





A MOTOR-DRIVEN LIFEBOAT: THE ‘“ DUNLEARY,’’ ONE OF THE LATEST TYPE ASHORE NEAR LISBON, BUT SINCE REFLOATED: THE R.M.S.P. LINER “ ALMANZORA, 


WITH STEAM-TUGS THAT WENT TO HER AID. 






































Royal Aero Club at the Croydon Aerodrome on September 


AT THE START 





THE GATE OF ADVENTURE THE LITTLE ‘“QUEST,"’ WITH SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON AND HIS GALLANT COMRADES ON BOARD, PASSING UNDER TOWER BRIDGE 


HER 30,000-MILE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. 


At Aylesbury on September 15 the War Memorial Cross to 260 men of that town more people would attend there than at Hendon. Some 4000 were present 
who fell in the war was unveiled by the Marquess of Lincolnshire, Lord Lieutenant The Club Handicap, for Avro machines, was won by Mr. F. G. M. Sparks, on an 
»§ Bucks On the same day the Mayor of Finsbury (Sir Henry Barton) unveiled Avro biplane with Renault engine He won two other races The R.M.S.P 
1 War Memorial to men of the r1th London Regiment (Finsbury Rifles) and the liner ‘‘ Almanzora'' grounded in a fog on September 7 near Lisbon while home- 
Honourable Artillery Company. It stands in Spa Green Gardens, Rosebery Avenue, ward bound from Buenos Ayres, and was later refloated. The 1200 passengers 
und was designed by Mr. Thomas Rudge. One of the inscriptions reads ‘‘ Through were transhipped to the ‘‘ Orcoma.”’ Sir Ernest Shackleton had a great send- 

ial to Triumph,”’ An experimental aeroplane race meeting was held by the off when he started in his little ship, the ‘ Quest,’’ from London Bridge on 


17, to see whether September 17, on his new expedition to the Antarctic. 
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THE COUP-DE-GRACE: THE END OF A DEER-STALK IN ARRAN. 
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DEER-STALKING WITH THE MARQUESS OF GRAHAM'S PARTY IN THE ISLE OF ARRAN: READY TO GIVE THE 
COUP-DE-GRACE TO A WOUNDED STAG (SEEN BESIDE A ROCK ON THE LEFT IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE). 


In the case of a stationary stag that has been wounded and followed, the alter- 
natives are to wait for it to rise, which may mean tedious delay, or to give it 
the coup-de-grdce by a shot through the head. When a stag has been hit but 
recovers himself, it is advisadle to remain hidden and try to see, by means of 
the glass, where he is wounded. Generally he will make for water near good 
cover, in order to hide there, and can then be easily stalked. It is remarkable 


how close a wounded stag will lie, and in how small a hole he can conces! 
| himself. If he has been hit in such a way that he cannot rise, but is sti!! strong, 
especially if he is sitting up and can use his forelegs. it is dangerous to come 
within reach of his horns, as he will stab furiously. It has been found that a 
deer’s eyes can be distinctly seen up to a distance of %0 yards, and his ears as 


far as 150 yards. The shot 1s usually taken within 200 yards. 
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FROM THE FIRST “SPYING” TO THE RETURN WITH THE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 























THE FIRST STAGE IN THE DAY’S WORK: SPYING THE MARQUESS OF GRAHAM’S DEER-STALKING PARTY IN THE ISLE OF ARRAN: 
FOR DEER ON AM-BEYION. SPYING UP GLEN ROSA FOR DEER ON THE HILLS THREE MILES AWAY. 
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ARRIVED AT LAST WITHIN RANGE OF THE QUARRY: TAKING AIM AT THE STAG THE RESULT OF THE STALK: EXAMINING A FINE STAG 
AFTER A SUCCESSFUL STALK IN GLEN ROSA, ISLE OF ARRAN. OF TEN POINTS FALLEN TO THE GUN. 


The first step in deer-stalking is to search the hills with glasses or telescope for the whereabouts of the quarry. ‘‘Spying’’ is not so easy as it looks, for it needs a highly- 
trained eye to detect the slight movements on the hills in the distance, or certain variations of colour, which indicate the presence of the deer. They have to be stalked up wind, or on 
a side wind, so that they may not get scent of their pursuers. In approaching them great care has to be taken not to move in such a way as to be visible to the deer. In an 
interesting article in the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia of Spor:,’’ Mr. Augustus Grimble writes: ‘‘ In creeping downhill, let the feet go first. In very flat crawls, punt yourself along with the 
elbows, and be careful to keep the legs straight. . . . Do not move as if ‘playing at bear’ with children, for in that style your tail will be a good bit higher than you: 
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H THE “BAG”: A DAY’S DEER-STALKING IN THE HILLS OF ARRAN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS & ‘ 
SPORT AND GENERAL. 
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LE OF ARRAN: 
mS AWAY. AMONG THE BOULDERS OF AM-BEYION, A HILL IN THE ISLE OF ARRAN. TO THE TOP OF AM-BEYION. 








WHERE “A CROCODILE-LIKE MOTION"? IS NECESSARY: A CRAWL TOWARDS THE QUARRY TAKING COVER AS THEY ASCEND: A STIFF CLIMB 





























B & PENS STAG PREPARING FOR THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY: MAKING FAST THE END OF A DAY'S DEER-STALKING IN THE ISLE OF ARRAN: CROSSING THE 
E GUN. THE DEAD STAG TO A PONY’S BACK. BURN IN GLEN ROSA WITH THE PONY CARRYING THE DEAD STAG. 








it needs a highly- 
ked up wind, or on 


head, which is a sight that deer will not stay long to admire. Keep nearly flat; place the hands far in front and well apart; stretch the legs at nearly full length ; turn out 


1 the feet, and then, with knees barely touching the earth, you will acquire a crocodile-like motion to which you will soon get used. . . . Never crawl over a boulder or hillock, or 
© the deer. In an anything to bring you into the skyline—creep slowly round all such obstacles, and you will rarely be detected. . . . No stag should be fired at if over 200 yards away, but when 
a along with the the light is good, and he is broadside on, he should be killed at that distance.’’ Stags usually leave the hinds at the age of three, and take to the high hills. The antlers 


higher than you: develop very rapidly: they are usually shed in March, and by the end of July are again fully grown, though covered with velvet. During August the velvet is shed. 
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AN EXAMPLE BRITAIN MIGHT FOLLOW: ORGANISED 


PHOTOGRAPH 
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PARADING WITH THEIR FLAG-BEARERS, BELT-MEN, AND LIFE-LINE WINCH-CARRIERS: 


The bathing tr i 
s aad Se page bess - — wigns be greatly tomanet if life-saving were organised here as it is in Australia, where bathing is an immensely 
riparia mein = poles: saving in 2 are nemneens to an setae parent body, of which, however, little is heerd in this country. It is very diff t 
| y ing beaches within a radius of fifteen miles, some having municipal bathing-sheds that can accommodate 10 ; se 
swimmers “ numerous, and they form voluntary life-saving clubs, regularly organised, with elected officials and constant practice days. There i = ae 
and competitions are held to test their efficiency. Our photograph shows seven of the principal clubs in New South Wales parading aa the eo nig bgpae i 
on which life-lines are wound. The flag-bearers in front are carrying the banners of their respective clubs, and behind them come the belt-men pcienepeli gees pong 
’ Ss. ese are the 
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\NISED LIFE-SAVING CLUBS ON AUSTRALIAN BEACHES. 


PHOTOGRAPH jy 
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SPECIAL PxeEss. 





























LIERS : A DISPLAY BY LIFE-SAVING CLUBS AT A SURF CARNIVAL ON BONDI BEACH. SYDNEY. 


pansaly : finest and strongest swimmers, who will brave any sea to effect a rescue. Points are awarded to the best-drilled squads, and immediately afterwards an Alarm Reel Race tests 
erent | their merits in life-saving. These surf carnivals are held frequently in summer and draw enormous crowds. At ordinary times, during the bathing season, the clubs station 
Expert themselves on the beach with their apparatus in readiness. If an alarm is raised they instantly get to work. One man races into the sea with a life-line, as the winch spins round, 
them, and others follow, taking up the line at intervals behind him. Within a few seconds a string of strong swimmers is dashing through the water towards the drowning bathe: 


When the leading rescuer has reached him, the others let go the line and swim clear. Rescuer and rescued are quickly pulled in, and first-aid ‘‘ treatment for the apparently 






drowned '’ is promptly applied. The whole incident is over in five or ten minutes, and a life has been saved which would otherwise certainly have been lost. 
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F you want a real treat, the very thing to shake 
you up after the limpness of this all too 
blessed summer, wend your paces to the Playhouse, 
and be shaken, thrilled, shocked, puzzled, amused, 
entertained, stimulated by the cleverest melo- 
drama that America has ever sent us. Channing 
Pollock’s ‘‘ Sign on the Door” is by no means 
‘common stuff. The complicated story runs on a 
splendid gradient—as excitingly as those wonder- 
ful cog-wheel railways in the Alps. The characters, 
if a little eccentric and flamboyant—as people 
often are yonder—have vitality, and there is a 
last act which for punch and interest is rare to 
beat. It is a complete and minute reconstruction 
of American police methods previous to the 
application of the Third Degree. It is this part 
of the plot, in which Commissioner Dougherty, of 
the New York Police, had a very palpable hidden 
hand, which is the crux of the play. Nor is it 
mere theatrical device, but so highly instructive 
that I would commend it to our magistrates and 
members of the C.I.D. 

As a rule, trial scenes on the stage are to be 
taken with the traditional grain of salt. Some- 
thing of reality has to be sacrificed to a romantic 
end. Not so in ‘‘ The Sign on the Door.” It is 
as truthful as the daily occurrences in Commis- 
sioners’ offices in New York. The Inspector called 
upon to unravel the prima- facie aspect of the 





THE DRUNKEN TINKER OF “THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW” MADE THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF 
A ROMANTIC DRAMA: MR. MATHESON LANG AS 
AN IDEALISED CHRISTOPHER SLY IN THE PLAY 
OF THAT NAME AT THE NEW THEATRE. 
Sly, made to believe he is a lord come to his senses after 


years of madness, is bewildered by the gold he is said to 
possess. [Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield, Lid.) 


crime-story actually performs in camera what in 
this country is conducted by the magistrate in 
public. He inspects the pre- 
mises ; he builds, as it were, a 
scene-plot of the crime; he 
examines every piece of furm- 
ture, every object in the room. 
Then he calls witnesses, and sub- 
jects them to a cross-examina- 
tion so acute and so insinuat- 
ing that, before our eyes, we 
see the spinning of the woof; 
slowly, minutely, relentlessly, 
skein intertwines skein, and 
before he is half-through we 
clearly perceive the — spider 
caught in the web. But——and 
that is the excitement of the 
act-—as truth is stranger than 
fiction, when we are convinced 
(although, having seen the 
events, we know better) that 
logically and technically the 
crime-investigator is right, a 
mere detail destroys the beau- 
tiful structure of theory and 
proves that Blind Justice often 
errs hke man 

It is this ingenuity of dra- 
matic construction which con- 
stitutes the chief merit of this 
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By J. T. GREIN. 


play. Ina way, it is a triumph of the dictum of old 
Sarcey, France’s yet unreplaced prince of critics: 
‘‘The Drama is the art of preparation.’’ Here 





A NEW LEADING LADY IN MUSICAL COMEDY: MISS 

DOROTHY DICKSON, PLAYING SALLY OF THE ALLEY 

IN “SALLY,” AT THE WINTER GARDEN THEATRE. 
Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield, Ltd. 


everything occurs before our eyes; yet so dexter- 
ously are we led from climax to climax that our 
very acquaintance with the details of the action 
kindles our interest and expectation as to how the 
solution will be reached. Let me add that, in the 
part of the long-suffering heroine, Miss Gladys 
Cooper displayed unwonted emotion and dramatic 
power. Her career would form an_ interesting 
study of practice and perseverance on the stage 
gradually awakening latent possibilities. Two 
other admirable portrayals were the villain of 
Mr. Leslie Faber, a gentleman criminal of exquisite 
manners and rare composure; and the Inspector 
of Mr. Leeman, whose trenchant diction was as 
intense as the cross-examination of one of those 
K.C.’s whose performances at the Bar sometimes 
dwarf the etiorts of the theatre. 


In ‘“ Woman to Woman” Mr. Michael Morton 
has proved once more what we all know, that he 
is a clever dramatist, and that, if he would, he 
could give us a play of high dramatic value. 
During the first two acts, we thought that he at- 
tempted in all earnest to give us a fine problem 
play; later on, he dissolved his beginnings 1n the 
more duicet waters of sentimentality. The last 
act should have been played to the strains of 
“Roses of Picardy.”’ The happy ending was as 
sweet as it was false. Does Mr. Morton really 
believe that a child wrenched at four or five years 
of age from its mother would remember nothing 
of its earliest days? The crowd, enamoured of 
facile fiction, swallows such improbabilities, even as 
it loves the impossible words of sentimental ballads ; 
but those who think, even in the theatre, demur, 
and that is fatal to our enjoyment. Another thing 
which disturbed our pleasure~ was the author’s 
misinterpretation of the character of a French 





ONE OF THE BEST ITEMS IN THE CHAUVE-SOURIS PROGRAMME AT THE LONDON PAVILION: 


THE PARADE OF WOODEN SOLDIERS. 
Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield, Lid. 
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woman. He would have us believe that the 
dancer, well endowed, and with all the world at 
her feet, would give up her love-child for the sake 
of a name. Surely any Francazse would scorn 
the idea, for in France maternity is the most 
sacred of duties, the virtue of virtues. In a 
country decimated by war, the child is the most 
precious belonging, and not for all the world would 
a mother surrender her child, forsooth, under 
condition never to see it again! 

Again the proposition dves not concern the 
ordinary playgoer, but it is intensely disconcerting 
to those who know France, and do not merely 
judge its women from an angle of Montmartre, 
which every Frenchman bien-né looks upon as 
Caricature for the benefit of strangers. It is a 
pity that Mr. Morton has allowed his desire to 
write a play for the theatre run away with the 
excellent and dramatic idea which formed its 
basis. Had he made the dancer anything but 
French, and had he found a more plausible 
solution, he would have given us a play of 
real value —we felt that all the time, even 
when we disagreed. But now it would seem 
hardly worth while to discuss its ethics, since 
theatricality blurred the human issues. The 
play, too, would have gained in interest if the 
heroine had not been played by Miss Wilette 
Kershaw of America on the lines of Doris Keane 





AN AMERICAN ACTRESS NEW TO LONDON: MISS 

WILETTE KERSHAW AS DELORYSE, WITH MISS 

MARIE VINTEN AS LITTLE DAVY, IN ‘** WOMAN 
TO WOMAN,” AT THE GLOBE THEATRE. 


Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. sd 


in ‘‘ Romance.”’ She is evidently an actress of 
great experience and high spirits. Her comedy 
scenes were pleasant enough, but oh! her pathos, 
with an accent which sounded 
anything but real, and became 
tedious in its dwelling on one 
and the same note. Must we 
really go to America to find 
actresses for such parts ? Are 
we So poverty-stricken that 
no actress, English or Franco- 
British, can be found in our 
midst to do justice to a 
character which is often ele- 
mentary in all its aspects ? 
Truly, | am no Chauvinist, and 
the first to applaud the things 
which Americans do _ better 
than we over here (see above !), 
but so long as the Telegraph is 
every Thursday peopled with 
tombstones of scores of players 
who are ‘“resting’’ against 
their will, I shall repeat the 
warning: Don’t seek abroad 
what is ready for you at 
home! Fortunately there were 
Miss Henrietta Watson § and 
Mr. Arthur Wontner in the 
cast to console our home- 
pride, and splendidly did thes 
uphold the standard 
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COSTUME AND SCENE CHANGED BY COLOURED LIGHT: STAGE MAGIC. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CECIL KING. 
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First Seene— The Valiey of Eenoes. 
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Seeond Seer -Jine Indian Temple. 


1. AS THE SCENE FIRST APPEARS, AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME: “THE VALLEY 2. AN INSTANTANEOUS CHANGE: THE SCENE TRANSFORMED BY M. SAMOILOFF’S 
OF ECHOES’’' A DAYLIGHT MOUNTAIN VIEW, WITH A BROWN-BEARDED COLOUR-LIGHTING INTO AN INDIAN TEMPLE AT NIGHT; WITH WHITE- 
MAGICIAN AND A DARK-HAIRED GIRL IN MODERN DRESS | BEARDED PRIEST AND FAIR-HAIRED GIRL, IN EASTERN DRESS 


M. Adrian Samoiloff's wonderful new method of instantaneous scene-changing formed: the heroine now has fair hair, and her dress becomes an Oriental 
and costume changing by an alteration of colour in the lighting, is demonstrated 


in “The Peep Show," at the Hippodrome. The transformation is effected without 


costume with light-patterned skirt, while the magician is seen in a striped gown, 
with a white beard Other characters appear The scene suddenly changes back 
moving a scrap of scenery or requiring any changes of dress, and the characters to the valley, and they are all in modern dress. M. Samoiloff describes his method 


| 
| 

move about as im an ordinary play ‘* The Valley of Echoes '’ opens with a | as a harmony between lines, lights, and colours The changes depend on the 
| 
| 
' 
| 


daylight view in the mountains, with two characters, a girl with dark hair in colour-scheme plus the combination of coloured lights The actual chemical 
a dark skirt and a sleeveless silk jumper and a magician, also in dark clothes composition of some colours -as opposed to others—-contributes greatly to the 
with a brown beard Suddenly a different-coloured light is switched on, and the effect ‘* Dazzle '’ camouflage, by which a form is altered by the direction of 
valley is turned into an Indian temple, with a fire and a hanging lamp, and in lines in a pattern, likewise comes into play The method has been worked out 


the background the moon-lit sky at night The two characters are also trans- scientifically by spectrum analysis.—{ Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canad 
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A ROYAL LADY FORDING A RIVER: THE SPORTIN 














FOLLOWING THE TRAIL IN A MOUNTED PAPER-CHASE: THE QUEEN OF SP 


In the photograph reproduced above, the Queen of Spain (second from right and facing the camera) is shown leading the “field’’ in a mounted “ paper-chase "' on the estates { interesting in view of 
of the Duke of Albuquerque at Algete. Her brother, the Marquess of Carisbrooke, and the Marchioness were also members of the party. The incident shows the sporting married the King of 
' 


manner in which the English Queen of Spain, like her husband, King Alfonso, is “carrying on'’ during the holiday intervals snatched from official routine, and is particularly also particularly keen 
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THE SPORTING ENGLISH QUEEN OF SPAIN. 








4, ‘ 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN LEADING THE FIELD OVER A ROUGH COURSE. 


e¢ estates | interesting in view of the grave internal and colonial troubles which the Monarchy of Spain is facing at the present time. ‘Princess Ena,'' daughter of Princess Beatrice 
, L c 
sporting married the King of Spain in 1906, and has six children Like most Englishwomen, she is very fond of all out-door sports, and, besides being a good horse-woman. is 


ticularly also particularly keen on lawn:tennis 
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> TARON TRENCK, 
that determined 
prison-breaker and memoir- 
writer, would have been in- 
terested in Captain A. J. 
Evans's book, “‘ THE ESCAPING 
CLuB” (The Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.), and per- 
haps a little envious, for the Baron, although 
ingenious and daring, never had the British flying 
officer’s good fortune to get clear away. Captain 
Evans says modestiy as a last word to his first 
great adventure, that although he and his friend 
Lieutenant Buckley were among the few English 
officers who escaped from Germany, there were 
many others who tried to escape more often, 
who took more risks, who were at least as skilful, 
but who had not the luck, and consequently never 
tasted the fruits of success. He holds that a fair 
share of luck is essential to such attempts. All 
the same, this famous Hampshire cricketer and 
flying man showed a resource and ability in giving 





4, FAMOUS ANGLO- INDIAN GENERAL TURNED 
AUTHOR: BRIG.-GEN. R. E. H. DYER, C.B. 
General Dyer’s book, “* The Raiders of the Sarhad” (H. F. 
and G, Witherby), is described as “‘ the account of a cam- 
paign of arms and bluff against the brigands of the Persian- 
Baluchi border during the Great War.” General Dyer will be 
remembered in connection with Amritsar, 


Photograph by Vandyh. 


Fritz the slip that may very well be regarded as 
a makeweight in the scale of good-fortune. He has 
a good story to tell and he tells it with the skill 
of a capable novelist. 


SORIRS 


By J. D. SYMON. 


story of the siege and fall of Kut, as he saw 
it, and of his subsequent captivity with the 
Turks. The document gains in interest and _his- 
torical value from the fact that it was actually 
written on the spot and at the time, and the 
author wisely declined to recast or “write it 





























AUTHOR OF “PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE”: 
MR. A. B. WALKLEY, THE FAMOUS DRAMATIC 
CRITIC OF THE “TIMES.” 

Mr, Walkley’s new book of essays on drama and literature 
has just been published by Messrs. Heinemann. 
Photograph by Lafayette. 


up” in any way. The story has grim enough 
episodes, but through it all runs that spirit of 
indomitable gaiety and “‘larkiness’”’ that the 
young British officer keeps alive in the hottest 
and hardest places. In durance at Kastamuni, 
Captain Mousley started a_ fortnightly paper 
called Smoke, a comic journal with a serious 
corner. Some of the pages, reproduced in the 
book, should be set, in any future history of the 
Press, beside the piquancies of that famous casual, 
The Ladysmith Lyre, or the first of the regularly 
authorised field news-sheets, The Bloemfontein 
Friend, on the staff of which Mr. Kipling played 
the sub-editorial Trojan as well as contributor. 


Two books full of the echoes of war call for 
some relief, and that is forthcoming in a goodly 
volume devoted to one of the most interesting of 
the arts of peace, an art and craft that has, 






nevertheless, known its 
own periods of stress 
and strife. “THE Sirk IN- 
pustry,” by Sir Frank Warner 
(Drane; 42s.), is an elaborate 
history of silk-weaving in the 
United Kingdom from its first beginnings down to 
the present day. Even so great an expert as the 
author was surprised as his work proceeded to 
find that the small volume he originally projected 
would not suffice, as he discovered that the silk 
industry was at one time and in one form or 
another carried on throughout a very wide area, 
and at places hitherto unsuspected of having had 
any connection with it. Hence the extent of a 
book that may be called almost monumental. 
Although Saxon and Celtic chronicles contain 
hints of silken fabrics, these could not have been 
the product of local industry. Woven silk came 
to Northern Europe by way of Italy and Sicily, 
where Oriental weavers settled in the twelfth 





ILLUSTRATOR OF A NEW EDITION OF “THE 
BEGGAR’S OPERA’: THE LATE MR. CLAUD 
LOVAT FRASER. 


Messrs. Heinemann have published a new edition of ‘“ The 
Beggar’s Opera,” with illustrations by the late Mr. Claud Lovat 
Fraser. There is an appreciation by Mr. John Drinkwater. 


century. The first actual reference to silk in the 
English Statute Book occurs in 1363, when women 
workers in silk were exempted from the enact- 
ment that ‘‘ handycraftsmen shall use but one 
mystery’; that is, they must not deal in or work 
at more than one particular class of goods 
or manufacture. There is no record of the 





Captured by the Germans, owing to a 





failure of his engine, on July 16, 1916, 
Captain Evans was sent first to Clausthal in 
the Harz Mountains, In that camp prisoners 
were well treated, as prison-camps went, but 
he got ‘such an overpowering aversion to 
being ordered about by the Germans,”’ that 
he began to plan an escape. This came very 
near success; he made the Dutch frontier, 
but ran into a sentry at the last moment. 
After the usual formalities and some painful 
informalities, he found himself in the Strafe- 
Camp, Fort No. 9, at Ingolstadt, a place that 
raised the desire for freedom to the highest 
power, The chance for the last dash came 
<dluring a railway journey. Ata given moment 
® compartment full of prisoners simultaneously 
took down their traps from the rack in so 
cunning a manner as to smother the sentry’s 
vision, and in the confusion Captain Evans 
and Mr. Buckley dropped through the window 
on to the line. It was a neat performance 
dleserving success. After eighteen days of 
toils and perils they reached Switzerland. 
The adventures are qualified with a running 
commentary on men and things, shrewdly 
observed, With the German the author had 
a knack of getting on very well. Fritz who 
had been in the front line was always a 
better fellow than Fritz who had a post in 
the back areas; and he was not lacking in 
chivalry, as was proved by his welcome to 
Lieutenant Buckley, who had dropped the 
R.A.F. wreath in honour of Immelmann. A 
rattling tale ends with a shorter section re- 
counting Captain Evans’s second capture and 


‘ 











number of silk-weavers then in England, but 
it is certain that they produced only the 
plainest kind of fabrics. The richer stuffs 
were imported from Italy. 

The second statutory reference is dated 
1455, when it was ordained that ‘ No 
wrought silk belonging to the mystery ot 
silk women shall be brought into this realm 
by way of merchandise during five years.” 
Both these references show that the early 
workers were women. Silk-weaving was re- 
ferred to specifically as a “ virtuous occupa- 
tion for women.”” It is common knowledge 
that this art and mystery in its finer de- 
velopments was established in this country 
by refugees from the Netherlands and from 
France. Sir Frank Warner traces the origins 
of the communities of Spitalfields, Norwich, 
and Canterbury. For purity of fabric and 
beauty of design the name of Spitalfields 
became pre-eminent. This reputation still 
holds good, but the parish of Christ Church 
is to-day connected but slightly with silk 
manufacture. Still, a few true ‘‘ Spital- 
tields’’ weavers, descendants of the original 
Huguenot settlers, linger on in adjoining 
neighbourhoods. 

The illustrations call for a special re- 
mark. They include early pictures from 
illuminated MSS., specimens of famous de- 
signs, scenes past and present at great centres 
of the silk industry—such as the old print 
of Braintree Market, and the charming 
photograph of the old Weavers’ House, 
Canterbury looms ancient and modern, 
processes, portraits of eminent craftsmen 














escape, this time in Palestine. This is the sort 





of war-book that does not seem out-of-date. 

Equally welcome is another volume issued 
by the same pubhsher, who has made a 
distinct've little ‘‘corner’’ in secrets of the 


intlitary prison-house. In‘ THE SECRETS OF The 


, Kurtire” (The Bodley Head; &s. 6d.), 
Captain E. ©, Mousley, RFA, tells the 


AUTHOR OF A NEW BOOK, “WEIRD ISLANDS,” AND 
RECENTLY KNIGHTED BY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: 


CHEVALIER JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 


Chevalier Jean de Bosschére is well known as a poet, writer, crit 


ind illustrator His books are all illustrated by himself 


Photograph by F. O. Hopp 


ic 


and facsimiles of an Apprenticeship In- 
denture, and of the Charter granted to the 
Weavers’ Company by Henry II. about 
1155 The book comes very near being 
an encyclopedia of the silk industry, and 
would be all the more useful if the Index 


were taller 
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FANTASY. SEEN 


IN BELGIAN ART: 


DRAWINGS BY M. JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 
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THE “CHAUVE-SOURIS.” 
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“CHAUVE-SOURIS”” EPISODES AT THE LONDON PAVILION 
AUTHOR-ARTIST: IMPRESSIONS BY M. JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 


sage in this number, is well known both in his native ‘land of Belgium 


is quite in keeping’ with ther own = spirit. M. Jean de | by Rémisoff 


nd over here as a poet, prose-writer, and critic, as well as a delightful 
ilustrator of his own books His new book, ‘‘ Weird Islands,’’ has just polka tune 
een announced as due for publication this month. He was recently created 


ILLUSTRATED BY A WELL-KNOWN BELGIAN 


the spoiled daughter 


King 


in 


fhree of the most charming items in the ‘‘ Chauve-Souris ’’ programme, a Chevalier by the 

vhich has attracted all London to the Pavilion, are here represented in a Sudden Death of a Horse "’ 
ityle that Lovers 
B3osschére, a portrait of whom appears on our ‘‘ Books of the Day'"’ 


of the Belgians Of the above scenes, ‘ The 
is a dramatic incident by A. Tchekhoff designed 
flight are interrupted by the collapse of an old 


cab-horse The husband offers recompense to the driver, who Cceciines it, 
saying how glad he is to support the cause of virtue ‘* Katinka '’ shows 
of Russian merchants dancing and singing to an old 
The décor is by Soudeikine. That for the Parade of Wooden Soldiers 


is by Rémisoff, after Narbout.—[{Drawing Copyrighted an the United States and Canada.) 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL TREASURE TROVE IN KEMALIST LANDS : 
NEW ITALIAN DISCOVERIES. 
BY ‘PROFESSOR FEDERICO HALBHERR. 
NE of the most tempzing problems raised by the latest archzological explorations in Crete is 
H C that of the origin of the Minoan civilisation and of its earliest relations with those of the 
| Eastern and the Southern countries of the Mediterranean. Libya—to say nothing of Egypt— 
? and Anatolia have been suggested as two possible spreading-centres of many elements in early 
Cretan culture and religion ; and, even assuming that Minoan civilisation, as a whole, represents 
an indigenous product of the island, it is difficult, in the present state of archxological research, 
to deny the influence, more or less, of both East and South in its earlier stage of development. 
This question has most interested the Italian archzologists, chiefly since the occupation of 
Cyrenaica and the establishment of Italian administration in Rhodes and the islands opposite 
the Southern Anatolian coast. At Cyrene, as we know, they are already developing a large scheme 
of excavations, not only to search for Greek and Roman monuments, but with the final object of 
reaching and investigating the prehistoric or carly Libyan strata. A parallel enterprise has now 
been organised by Professor Paribeni, the Keeper of the National Muse. ™ 2t Rome—with the 
(Cont iwued in box 2. ; 
a : 
asa 
\aaOR UTTOUMBLLLLILLODTUAED ELLE Cah ee ee ee A FIXE HEAD ¢ 
mS IN CARIA, WHERE KING MAUSOLUS GAVE HIS NAME: !!! pt a IN THE NECR 
C SUCH TOMBS: A GREEK MAUSOLEUM AT MYLASA i (eee : 
—————— 3 | | 
2. Neo fewer than 
co-operation of the Italian School of Athens and  ampjd the rocky hig 
of the Archzological Museum of Rhodes — with a The most remarka 
view to a thorough exploration of Southern Asia which only the nan 
Minor, from the Carian coast, through Lycia and time by classical tr 
Pisidia, to the low plains of Pamphylia, and beyond niséd in the imposin 
as far as the eastern limits of Cilicia ‘‘ Tracheia ” village of Khozan, 
(Rough) opposite Cyprus. River, the ancient I 
These are the lands where, in pre-Hellenic times, from Adalia. Risin 
lived the Carians, the Lelegians, the l.ycians, and of a lofty Acropoli: 
other “‘ Peoples of the Sea,” and whcince, according a Quite characteri 
to Herodotus and Thucydides, they sailed to scour cae layers o 
the AEgean, meeting not rarely the Cnossian fleets, gives the impression 
until Minos, who then exercised the “‘ policing of the arethe walls which, : 
seas,"’ succeeded in stopping their piracies and over- susfained, during th 
throwing their power. After the expansion of the the army of the | 
Greeks in the islands, and the Hellenic colonisation high gateway leads 
of the Asiatic coast, they retired more and more to plage. In front of i 
their up-country abodes, and were themselves gradually and from this poi 
a pith sg Ciaiooetieats Hellenised. But vestiges of their ancient culture /‘riumphalis, led in t 
{ A TYPICAL CEMETERY OF ANCIENT CILICIA: RUINS OF THE NECROPOLIS OF ELEUSIS (OR ELEOUSA-SEBASTE} survived in art, in local cults and rites, even in the As appears from a 
: OW THE CILICIAN COAST, EXPLORED WITH GOOD EPIGRAPHXCAL RESULTS. times in which South-Eastern Anatolia, totally trans- ‘0 light in the villag 
po formed by the young Hellenistic dynasties, and later invaders, coming fr 
on by the Roman conquest, was literally filled with Pednelissus toward 1 
new and majestic cities, the richest and the most A.D., dominating it 
modern-like and brilliant which the Greco-Roman introducing there a 
world ever saw. a pfiestess named C 
According to the plans of Professor Della Seta, ©"€ which was be 
Director of the Italian School of Athens, the search Protonsul, or Gover 
for indigenous pre-Hellenic strata was arranged to PY bim in his epistl 
begin on the site of the Carian town of Mylasa, while Pindenissus. 
Professor Paribeni and his chief assistants, Baron The remains of 
Pace of Palermo University and Dr. Anti of the Pre- walls and a_necrop 
historic Museum of Rome, were preparing outline found on the same 
plans for a systematic excavation of the earliest Kremna and Sagala: 
settlements in Pisidia and Pamphylia. But the dis- to the ancient Sandal 
turbances which broke out all over Asia Minor, and as situated in this 
the political conditions of its southern part, which mention only the mos 
constitutes almost all that is» still left of the domains on the northern li 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, made it advisable to delay not far from the Lah 
the execution of this special and expensive design, Uarla. In none of | 
and in the meantime to initiate the work with a general on the spot does its 1 
but very superficial survey of the above-mentioned modern village we r 
Greek and Roman settlements, including the morc ,‘egree of probabilit) 
ancient ones as far as their remains are visible above placed in Pisidia b 
ground. ~ Lisheprics, known w 
Even after the work of the numerous expeditions ‘?p@tuum.” 
of the last few decades in this region, the results of Admiral Spratt, | 
the Italian Mission, which is now beginning its third (irk forest of pines o1 
campaign, have been very considerable. A great ycar the Lycian front 
quantity of fresh monuments, more than three hun imtry town, supp< 
dred inscriptions, and ten ancient towns and sites, [.gom mentioned by 
hitherto unknown, with their temples and cemeteries ucepted by other tr: 
(rrr roe sn peta na arom Ve eR = -- : i have up to the present been discovered. 
i > - | (Continued in box 2 
| THE MOST WONDERFUL OF THE NEW DISCOVERIES: THE GIGANTIC WALLS OF THE ANCIENT PISIDIAN _e a. 
CITY OF PEDNELISSUS, BUILT OF HUGE SEMI-CYLINDRICAL BLOCKS, FOUND IN A FOREST N.E. OF ADALIA. e 
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there the city of Trebenna. Professor Ramsay himself propused to abandon 
Spratt’s identification. But the Italian Mission, revisiting the site, was able to find, near a 
Temple of Hercules rising in the middle of the ruins, two inscriptions with the actual name 
of the town, which proved to be Lagon, as guessed by the English admiral. 


Ariassus or 


Together with these classic remains vestiges of numerous prehistoric settlements, which require 
deeper exploration, have been noticed by Baron Pace all over Pisidia, while in the vicinity of 
' Sheltered by 
these cliffs and forests, or hidden in the small islets of the lake, as we know also from the late 
syzantine chroniclers, some of them were able to escape the fury of the first Turkish invaders and H 


Egerdir Lake traces of dispersed ancient Christian communities were discovered. 


} survive. 

Termessus, on the south-western side of the highlands overlooking Pamphylia, with its huge 
theatre strangely set in the rocks, and the cities of the plain and coast from Adalia to Side, such 
aus Perge, Syllium, Aspendus, which were the most eminent in Pamphyha, reserved for the new 
explorers a rich harvest of remains, which had escaped their predecessors. Side, the metr polis 
of Pamphylia Prima, was itself, like most of the ancient settlements of the region, almost entirely 
concealed in a wood til twenty years ago, wher a colony of Turkish Cretans, who left their native 
island after a revolution, grubbing in the forest, -ettled there and began to destroy its fine monuments 
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IN THE NECROPOLIS OF PERGE, IN PAMPHYLIA 
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No fewer than seven of these have been found 
amid the rocky highlands and wild forests of Pisidia. 
The most remarkable is the city of Pednelissus, of 
which only the name has been preserved down to our 
time by classical tradition. Its site has been recog- 
niséd in the imposing remains visible near the Turkish 
village of Khozan, on the upper valley of the Ak-su 
River, the ancient Kestros, a day’s journey north-east 
from Adalia. Rising in a strong position at the feet 
of a lofty Acropolis, and fortified by huge walls of 
a Quite characteristic construction, with parallel 
aw layers of long semi-columnar blocks, it 
gives the impression of a city built by giants. These 
are the walls which, according to the historian Polybius, 
sustained, during the war of 218 B.c., the assault of 
the army of the neighbouring town of Selge. A 
high gateway leads to the principal temple of the 
plage. In front of it was the ‘‘ Agora,” or ‘‘ Forum,” 
and from this point a broad road, a kind of via 
triumphalis, led in the direction of an opposite gate. 
As appears from a very curious inscription brought 
to light in the village of Khozan, a wave of Galatian 
invaders, coming from northern Asia Minor, reached 
Pednelissus toward the beginning of the first century 
A.D., dominating its territory for some years and 
introducing there a cult with Celtic rites, served by 
a pfiestess named Galato. This city is perhaps the 
one which was besieged by Cicero when he was 
Proconsul, or Governor, of Cilicia, and is mentioned 
by him in his epistles to Atticus under the name of 
Pindenissus. 


The remains of another city, with very archaic 
walls and a necropolis of pre-Roman times, were 
found on the same knot of mountains between 
Kremna and Sagalassus. They belong, as it seems, 
to the ancient Sandalion, which is mentioned by Strabo 
as situated in this very vicinity. A third one—to 
mention only the most important-——-has been discovered 
on the northern limits of the Pisidian highlands, 
not far from the Lake of Egerdir, near the village of 
Barla. In none of the several inscriptions gathered 
on the spot does its name occur, but from that of the 
modern village we may recognise here, with a high 
Jegree of probability, the city of Parlais, which is 
placed in Pisidia by the Byzantine Catalogue of 
ishoprics, known under the title of “ Notitia Epis- 
copatuum.”’ 

Admiral Spratt, crossing some fifty years ago a 
darks forest of pines on the road from Adalia to Istanoz, 
near the Lycian frontier, reached the ruins of a small 

imtry town, supposed by him to be the ancient 
[agom mentioned by Livy. This opinion was not 


ucepted by other travellers, who preferred to locate 
[Continued tn box ¢ 
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IN AN OLD PAMPHYLIAN CITY WHICH HAS AFFORDED RICH ARCHAOLOGICAL “ FINDS": 
AND WALLS OF SYLLIUM, WITH GATE AND DEFENCE TOWER. 
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OPENED IN THE WALLS TO COMMEMORATE THE VISIT OF A ROMAN EMPEROR: HADRIAN'S GATE AT ADALIA 


(ATTALEIA), THE ONLY ANCIENT CITY OF SOUTHERN ANATOLIA THAT STILL FLOURISHES 
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FOUND IN KEMALIST ASIA MINOR: ANCIENT THEATRES AND A TOMB. 
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in order to gather stones and marbles for their new 
homes. Only the strong city walls, the theatre, 
the nymphzum, and some other public buildings 
are still standing. The gigantic temple of Minerva, 
on the shore, shows the enormous shafts of its fallen 
columns and several other architectural fragments 
scattered on the ground and condemned to complete 
i destruction by the beating of the waves. 

The survey of Cilicia has been limited to its western 
part, the so-called ‘‘ Tracheia ’’ or “ Aspera,"’ only some 
excursions having been made in Plain Cilicia for com- 
The coast cities of Seleucia, Eleusis or 





parative studies. 
Eleousa-Sebaste, Selinti——the ancient Selinus, where 
the Emperor Trajan died on his return from his Parthian 
victories, and some sites of the interior, each with a 
characteristic necropolis, have been explored with good 
A great funerea! monument, dis- : 


(Continued in box 6. ee = 
RUINS LONG HIDDEN IN A WOOD: ARCADES OF THE ROMAN THEATRE AT SIDE, 
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ONCE CAPITAL OF PAMPHYLIA PRIMA, A ROMAN PROVINCE 
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Byzantines and by the Seleucid Sultans in the thirteenth 
century A.D. Its strong fortifications show the work 
of all these ages. To the Roman period belong Hadrian's 
Gate, a triumphal arch opened by the Attaleians in their 
ancient walls to commemorate a journey of this Emperor 
i in their province; the great mausoleum of an anonymous 
i Roman magistrate, built on the model of the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way at Rome; and the 
tower dedicated by a Roman matron called Julia Sancta. 
Over the Roman precinct a great portion of the Byzantine 
walls was built by the Emperors Leon VI. and Constantine, 
some towers having been added later on by the Seleucid rulers ; 
while their civil architects constructed in the inner part of the 
town the Mosque of Ala-ed-Din and the magnificent portals 
of the ancient Medressé, and raised the most striking of all the 
monuments of Adalia, the high, bold minaret of Jivlé. Un- 
fortunately, the demolition of the entire ramparts of the city, 
ordered and partly already executed by the Turkish administra- 
tion—for hygienic purposes, as was said, but really in order to. 
gather materials for new buildings—proved disastrous for the 
best memories of its past. We owe to the Italian archzologists, 
who were present at the beginning of these unnecessary works, 
the preservation, and even the clearing and isolation of sume 
of them: On this occasion, their investigations were extended 
also to the Byzantine, the Medieval, and the Early Turkish i 
remains, not only of this city, but of all the region ; and Primi- 
tive Christian churches, fortresses of the Crusaders, forgotten 
mosques and ruins of Seleucid khans, or caravanserais, old 
Turkish bridges, crossing with their ogival arches various 
historic rivers, or marking the routes and_ stations of 
the ancient Roman roads, were included in their survey, 
which has contributed a remarkable addition to the history 
of the art of that country. 
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INSCRIBED WITH THE RULES OF A BURIAL CLUB WITH RIGHTS IN A COMMON TOMB : i 
A SARCOPHAGUS IN THE NECROPOLIS AT ADANDA, CILICIA © 'ND IN A WOOD. 
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covered in the necropolis at Adanda, bears on its 
front a long inscription containing the rules of 
a society or club of homotaphoi—a kind of 
collegium funeraticium, to the members of which, 
when dead, was granted a place in a common tomb 
of their own. 

Only one amongst these splendid centres of art, of 
culture and traffic which flourished on the southern 
Anatolian coast till the decline of the Roman Empire, 
has survived through the Middle and later Ages to our 
days, maintaining at every period a certain importance. 
This is the city of Adalia, the Hellenistic Attaleia, 
i founded by King Attalos II. of Pergamus in the 
/ middle of the second century B.C., enlarged by the Titres etc stn ele — ———— dl 

Komans, and enriched with new ee rid the THE GREAT ROCK-BUILT THEATRE OF TERMESSUS. IN THE PAMPHYLIAN MICH | i 

ts THE CLEARED PART OF THE AUDITORIUM (OR CA\’EA) SHOWING ITS SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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KING “TINO” FOILED IN ASIA MINOR: THE GREEK WITHDRAWAL. 






























































IN CHARGE OF A “TIN-HATTED'' GREEK SOLDIER: A TURKISH SHELL BURSTING NEAR A GREEK CAVALRY LOSING POPULARITY THROUGH THE GREEK REVERSE 
TURKISH PRISONERS TAKEN AT TCHAOUCHE-CHIFLIK. PATROL: AN INCIDENT DURING A _ HALT. KING CONSTANTINE AT HIS HEADQUARTERS. 
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bee DURING A CAMPAIGN SAID TO HAVE COST THE GREEKS 18,000 CASUALTIES, AND THE TURKS 12,000: A WOUNDED GREEK OFFICER PICKED UP BY AMBULANCE 
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A HALT ON THE ROAD TO ANGORA, WHICH THEY WERE DESTINED NOT TO BLOWN UP BY THE TURKS IN THEIR RETREAT: A RAILWAY BRIDGE AT OUCHAK 

NDS: REACH: GREEK TROOPS RESTING ON THE MARCH. AND A LOCOMOTIVE COLLAPSED WITH IT. 

sail ~ a The great Greek offensive against the Kemalist Turks in Asia Minor, which King | had removed from Angora all their war material, which was one of the main 
Constantine hoped would lead to the capture of Angora, failed owing to the | objects of the Greek advance. The Greek troops recrossed the Sakaria without 
stubborn resistance of the Turks on the River Sakaria. It was reported that in Pressure from the enemy and took position on a new line. Both sides have 
the battle, which lasted a fortnight, from the last week in August until celebrated a ‘‘ victory."’ King Constantine was reported to be returning to Athens, 
September 7, the Greeks had 18,000 men put out of action, and the Turks, 12,000. | where his popularity showed signs of waning owing to the failure to realise his 
Both sides were fought to a standstill, though the Turks were the more exhausted. ambitious plans. The Greek offensive, it may be recalled, opened in July, under 
The Greeks, it is said, decided to withdraw for various reasons, a shortage of | General Papoulas, who, on July 21, captured Eskishehr. The second phase of 
gun ammunition, difficulties of the ground, and, partly, the fact that the Turks | the advance, on an eighty-mile front, began on August 7 
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THE PATROL 


ar EGYPT’S FRONTIER -GUARDS: 


OF 500,000 SQUARE MILES. 











HE eyes of the world are turned on an 
Egypt desirous of self-government and self- 
expression, but one ‘wonders how many of these 
critical eyes look beyond Alexandria and Cairo. 
Egypt is a tadpole, her head the Delta, her tail 
the long, curving valley of the Nile. Around that 
strip of green on the Survey maps hes country 
generally described as desert, but largely in- 
habited by tribes who would be hostile to any 
form of national government in Cairo. For in- 
stance, the Ababda and Bisharin on the Red Sea 
coast have never owned alle.iance to any but 
their tribal sheikhs, and it is most unlikely that 
they would care to exchange the beneficent and 
elastic control of Britain for a system of inspectors 
and tax-collectors such as operates in the Nile 
Valley. 
By her shape, Egypt proper is the most vul- 
nerable country in the world, and, in modern 
history, she has not attempted to defend her own 
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By ROSITA FORBES. 


the F.D.A. fulfils the somewhat complicated 
functions not only of judge, doctor, and police, 
but of general guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Should a camel be ailing, the Governor of the 
District may well be applied to for medicine and 
advice, while the youngest subaltern on patrol is 
liable to be called upon to cure a month-old infant 
suffering from teething! The Administration is 
divided into four districts—the Western Desert 
Province, the Sinai Peninsula, the Red Sea Coast, 
and the Eastern Oasis (Kharga, Baharia, Dakhla, 
and Faraffra), each under a separate Governor, 
controlled by a Military Administrator, Brgadier- 
General Hunter, C.B., C.M.G., with his head- 
quarters and staff in Cairo as the centre of the web. 

The mobile quality of the Administration is 
represented by the Camel Corps, each unit of 
which is as completely a kingdom within a king- 
dom as the organisation to which it belongs. At 
any moment among the sweeping dunes of Labbak, 


oN 


the deus ex machina on his next tour of inspection 
through the Wadi Natrun, vza the Mariout Desert 
to Behig. ‘‘ I want to know what it feels like to 
be comfortable in the desert,” Isaid. So the patrol 
which started from Mena one afternoon in the teeth 
of a sandstorm was complete unto the last detail, 
from the red, black, and green pennon carried 
behind the General, to the pink candle-sha:es 
discreetly hidden in the “ butler’s’’ capacious 
luggage. For two days the patrol rode west at 
a steady four miles an hour (which made light 
of the average of twenty which seems so long a 
march to crawling baggage camels.). The Pasha’s 
Hamla of the Camel Corps never stop. They start 
half an hour (trotting) before the escort, and 
continue their three and half miles an hour through 
the luncheon halt, when in a few minutes a tent 
springs up with tables and chairs and all sorts 
ot good things from the huge green baskets pre- 
sided over by a smiling Hassan. Thus, when the 





“EACH BARRACKED BEFORE ITS OWN MACKINTOSH SUNK IN A CAREFULLY- 
PREPARED HOLE”: WATERING CAMELS AT WADI NATRUN. 


borders. Mohamed Ali exempted the powerful 
tribe of the Aulad Ali from taxation and conscrip- 
tion on condition they policed his western frontiers 
and protected them from invasion. In the Sinai 
peninsula the control of the tribes was vested in 
a few British officials whose personal influence 
added largely to the security of Egypt, while 
patrols of the British Navy were responsible for 
peace from Suez to the Sudan border. 

In 1904 all these elements, except the Sinai 
peninsula, were concentrated into the Egyptian 
Coastguards Administration, with a native personnel 
under senior British officers. Owing to Turkish 
intrigue in the west, which resulted in the Senussi 
invasion of 1915, and the Ottoman advance in 
Palestine, the existing system of frontier control 
proved insufficient to cope with rapidly spreading 
disaffection among the tribes, which even found 
sympathisers among the local coastguards, many 
of whom deserted under Mohamed Saleh, and joined 
Sayed Ahmed es_ Senussi. 
It was thus necessary to re- 


or the flat, grey wastes of the Atmoor, one may 
see a little column of slender white Hegana sway- 
ing monotonously out of infinity. Upon closer 
inspection the column resolves itself into a self- 
contained unit of Arab Camel Corps, each man 
carrying food and water for seven or eight days’ 
patrol, blankets, cooking material, rifle and 300 
rounds of ammunition, as well as a week’s grain 
for his beast. Fortunately the camel himself 
carries in his intricate internal apparatus sufficient 
water for the march. The general idea is that a 
camel can go for either two or three days, or two 
or three years, without water, but neither of these 
suggestions is correct. The drinking capability of 
a camel varies according to weather and grazing. 
In winter it is possible for him to trek up to twelve 
or thirteen days without water, and, in a country 
without a rainfall, but where the grazing is green, 
the Zouias leave their camels out for months 
without watcring. 


“EACH UNIT AS COMPLETELY A KINGDOM WITHIN A KINGDOM AS THE ORGAN- 
ISATION TO WHICH IT BELONGS”: THE MILITARY ADMINISTRATION AND ESCORT, 


day’s march is accomplished, one finds the camp 
ready pitched, luggage waiting upon the blue and 
white native rugs of one’s tent, and tea just 
boiling, because a sentinel posted on the nearest 
hill has given warning of the Pasha’s approach. 
In the Camel Corps everything is done at the 
** double,’’ which gives a most brisk and business- 
like appearance to the camp. A very short time 
after the last rider has dismounted, the saddles 
are arranged in a neat row, each one, tipped up 
on end, serving as a shelter against the wind for 
the soldier who sleeps beside it. In front of each 
camel, in a little hollow scooped in the ground, 
is 5 lb. of the white grain durra, the flour of Egypt 
and the Sudan, piled on a sack so that it cannot 
be wasted, and a kneeling soldier to see that no 
camel puts his nose into his neighbour’s feed. 
We reached Wadi Natrun on the third day. 
Salt marsh and lake, with immensely high reeds 
and coarse tufts of grass, filled the bed of the 
Wadi, while scattered along 
the sandhills which bordered 








organise the whole system of ia 
frontier defence, and to vest 
it in a central British admin- 
istration which should be 
directly responsible to the 
Egyptian Government. 

For this purpose — the 
Frontier Districts Adminis- 
tration came into being, with 
complete jurisdiction over 
some 500,000 square miles. 

This terntory comprises 
**all country not watered by 
the Nile,” lying between 
the Mediterranean and _ the 
Sudan, the Red Sea, and the 
Tripoli frontier (Cyrenaica), 
including the Sinai peninsula 
in the east. Most of this 
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it were old Coptic monas- 
teries with immense mud 
walls shut in a cupola or 
madna with a few palms. 
In olden days one used to 
be pulled up in a_ basket 
over these blind fortress 
walls, but now a tiny narrow 
door is pierced under the 
look-out balcony, and after 
much shouted exclamation 
a chink is cautiously opened, 
and one is allowed to creep 
into’ an exceedingly dirty 
court. 

From Wadi Natrun, where 
we watched the camels 
watering, each barracked 
before its own mackintosh 




















country is desert, varying 


from the flat, featureless WITH “THE RED, BLACK, AND GREEN PENNON CARRIED BEHIND THE GENERAL”: 
A PATROL OF THE ARAB CAMEL CORPS OF THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER DISTRICTS us to Abu Menes, amidst 
ADMINISTRATION ON THE MARCH. 


sands of Tebli to the barren, 
rocky mountaims of the 
east, or the fertile Atbai 
of the coastal belt blazing with hhes and ranun- 
culus. It is inhabited chiefly by nomad Arabs 
and Berbers, ranging from the large tnbes of the 
Aulad Ah and Ababda, to the subtribes and 
clans of Masamir and Awama, or the independent 
Maaza, each responsible only to their tribal 
headmen For these wanderers of the desert 


When I came back from Kufara, with its 
foodless and drinkless, sleepless and _ bathless 
journeys, I brought grateful recollections of the 
efhciency and enterprise of a Camel Corps patrol 
unexpectedly encountered at a critical moment 
on the Egyptian frontier. I therefore per- 
suaded Headquarters to allow me to accompany 


[Photographs by Rosita Fordes.} 


sunk in a carefully prepared 
hole, a two days’ ride brought 


fields of barley scattered with 
scarlet anemones. Next day 
we went to Behig, where enterprising foresight 
has built, from the stones of ruined Senussi 
zawias, the walls and towers of what it is hoped 
will one day be a desert mart, and the end of 
a long caravan route which shall bear the hides 
and ivory of the Sudan by way of Kufara and 
Siwa to Egypt and the sea 
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DIANO SALE . 


BEGINS MONDAY, SEPT. 26--SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


On Monday next begins 
an Opportunity of unique 
attractiveness to prospec- 
tive purchasers of Pianos. 
Harrods immense stock oi 
first-class Instruments is 
being offered at very sub 


stantially reduced prices, 





spelling a range of Piano 
Bargains unparalleled in 
recent years. Early comers 
will secure 


finest values! 







BECHSTEIN (as illustrated above) Oblique Upright 


Model 10 in handsome Rosewood Case. Height 
4 tt. 2} in. Ivory keys. Has been carefully used on 
hire. Unsurpassed tor tone, quality, tine workmanship 
and durability. 
SALE PRICE 
Or 12 > quarterly ds ryments of {g 6 9 
dats! years ‘ue, £100 


IBACH Upright Obhque Grand, in 
artistically designed Dark Mahogany 
Case. Fulliron frame, over damper 
check action, ivory) keys, height 
¢ .2 In. Condition excellent. 


Pure ~ resonant tone, 
‘ir veics 68 Gns 


Orby 12 qui arte tly payments of £6110 
Last year’s value, £o8 


HOPEINSON Upright Grand in Mahogany 


Fall iron trame, check action. 


Write for a copy 


Height 2 it: £2 in: fas a full and well i - 
balanced tone of pleasing quality. In very of * How to Choose 


a Piano,’ by Mark 


good condition. 
SaLe price OF Gns 
Hambo Le 4 


Or by 12 quarterly pay:nents of £5 9 9 
ast year’s value, L3F 


HARRODS LTD 





LONDON 


BRINSMEAD (as illustrated above) U pright hand. 


NEWS SEPT 24, 1921 Se 


A Further 
Selection of 
Bargains 


these instruments are 
excellent in quality, tone, 
touch, and finish; all carry 
Harrods ( ruarantee. dy 
insivume ne will be exchan ved 
Vree ra th hin 
trom date of purchase. 


PY 9 Py 
Hee PLOWMEHS 


BROOKLYN Vertical Upright, in well de- 


signed Rosewood Case. Tron frame ie tri 


chord, check action, height 4 ft. Gove nod 
tone, Sympathetic — touch 

Second hand. SALE PRICE 43 3 Gas 
Or by 12 quarterly payments of 20 

year’s Daly £04 

CHAPPELL Full Compass Pianette m Wal 
nut Case. Height 3 ft 8 in., check action. A 
good astrument for a begimuer, and quite 


rehable. Second hand. 
SALE prick 27 Gns 
Or by t2 quarterly payine a 
tsé year $ Va 
CRAMER Upright in Ebonised Case. Height 
4 ft. Tron frame, over damper check action, 
ivory keys. An excellent instrument. for a 
Student, and thoroughly reliab} 





econd 


39 Gns 





SALE PRICE 





Grand in Mahogany Case. Ob hique string 
under damper check action, Celeste Pedal. Or by 12 saab rly hag neta £3 15 
Height 3 ft. train. Condition as new = ‘ re 

laracter and reputation of the Brinsme. Pianoforte are BORD Pianettein Walnut Case. Fall com 
nationally known. SALE P RIC E 5 pass, check action. Height 3 ft. 5 u » pel so 
Or 12 quarterly payments of 45 6 0 5 Gns able little instrument for general use, 


RE MMELER Baby Grand, 
is um short private hire. 


Or by 12 qua irterly | 


WAI DBE —_ Cupid Grand. 
wood Case, with fine Sheraton inlay, 
ivory. keys. 
From hire. SALE 
Or by 12 quarterly payments of 48 17 3 d.ast year 


OF TR PRO hare pai saLe pric 47 Gua 


Length 5 {t. Rosewood Case. Six 
overstrung — seak A creally high-class instrument. 


128 Gns 


Or by 12 quarterly payinents ot 44 10 0 
Latsl year s value £2 


SIMPLEX NIENDORF Plaver Piano in 
Mahogany Case. Height 4 ft. 34.1. Over 
strung seale, under damper check action. 
Compass 7} octaves, standard 65-note plaver 
Bass and treble solo stops. Operated with 


Length only 4 ft. Sin.  Rose- ; \ , CG 
wondertul ease excellent 1 19 
ns 


Six legs. Overstrung, PRICI 
PRICE 


Attractive design, superb tone condition, SALE 
92 Or by 12 quarterly payments of {11 9 0 


PRICE. 
10% 


SALE PRICE 
sehen | ts of £2 16 3 
r ” tithe £210 


ust vear's value £195 BROADWOOD Mayer. Piano. Height 






STEINWAY (as illustrated on left) Drawing-room Grand A) IYCESTEUNE scale 

m Rosewood Case. Length 6 ft. 10 in. Three turned legs check action Will play 

of artistic design, overstrung. Ae ma iiheents iREAienE music rells and Kive MaxiMuMe Expr ston 
Finest materials, thorough we rkmansmp and a wonderful M ade of the best materials by highly skilled 
bas quality Second hand, m éecelbie nt 139 Gns i inaaaaae Second hand, wie goad) condi- 
condition, SALE PRICI >} on, . ‘ ; : GC 

Or 12 quarterly payments of £ 13 79 SALE PRIC} 159 — 
E o 15 6 ¢ 


ast year , 06 Or by 12 quarterly payments 


ast years 4 to 
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7” all weathers 





HE supremacy of 


ay s — Nugget as a boot 
Pa a em polish for every 
~ lise, kind of leather has 


re been achieved after many 
years of scientific experi- 
ment. The desire to make 
a boot polish which, besides 
giving a brilliant shine in a 
few moments, would also 
preserve and soften the 
| leather has been splendidly 
| fulfilled in 


@? 


| ‘NUGGET 


BOOT POLISH 


Made in four colours: Black—Brown— Dark 
Brown—Toney Red. In tine 4d. and 6d. 


} 








Every WM, 
household  hould 
have the ‘Nugget’ 
boot polishing 
outfit. Sold every- 


where in metal 
cases at 
\ 2/6 | 
SEACH. Z 


CPR 
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Farniture ana Linoleum 


JOHNSON PREPARED WAX 


The Best Polish for 


Give Furniture and Linoleum that glossy, lasting, lustrous 
finish so often admired, yet so difficult. to obtain with 
ordinary polishes. No need to spend hours of back- 
aching toil rubbing and polishing. Clean furniture in 


time, with less labour, by using 


far less 


Liquid — Paste — Powdered 


—the universal Wax for house- | 


hold use which cleans whiist it 
olishes. Leaves a smooth, 
If any difficulty in obtaining ; rilliant surface which defies 
s a Reap dust and remains permanently 
from your dealer, send 6d. lustrous 
to Dept.L.N_ for a trial tinof Y : 


JOHNSON’S PASTE WAX 
for polishing floors of all kinds 
wood, linoleum, tile, marble 
etc. in 6d., 1/6, 2/6, 4/- 8/- 
14/6 sizes. 
JOHNSON'’S LIQUID WAX 
for polishing furniture, wood- 
work, motor-cars, in 2 6, 4/- 
and 8/- sizes. 


JOHNSON'S POWDERED 
WAX 


JOBNSON'S PREPARED K a 

WAX PASTE. i, », 
ae.’ 

NZ o 









i immediately gives any floor 
a perfect dancing surface. In 
1/9, 2/6, and 4 - sizes. 


8. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
West Drayton, Middlesex. 







Insist upon 
JOBNSON’S 
there is ne 
sebstitute. 
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LADIES’ NEWS. 

bigs Duke and Duchess of Sutherland have a very 
pleasant party at Dunrobin Castle to mect the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, who arrived 
there on the yth. Lady Betty Butler, the Duchess 
of Sutherland’s only sister, has been with her almost 
entirely since her mother’s death. Last autumn 
Lady Betty had appendicitis when at Dunrobin ; 
this year she is very well, and enjoying life. Lady 
Alastair Leveson-Gower, the Duke's widowed sister 
in-law, is not, as has been stated, the mother of the 
heir to the Dukedom. She has only one child, a 
daughter. The Duke and Duchess took their royal 
guests to Loch Choire, a wild and lovely spot where 
the Duke has a lodge to which he goes for decr- 
stalking. Earl Haig was staying for three days at 
Gordon Bush with a kinsman, Mr. Peter Haig, who 
bought a large tract of land from the Duke of Suther- 
land. His wife is the second daughter of the Earl of 
Normanton, and they have a son and one or two 
little girls. Mr. Haig, who had been married before, 
has also a grown-up family. The Prince of Wales is 
benefiting greatly from the bracing air. It must at 
first have been rather chilly coming from hot weather 
in the south. In Sutherlandshire August was cold, 
and so is September, the mercury seldom rising above 


57 degrees. 


The Northern Mecting at Inverness, a_ great 
function for the clans, was held last week. There were 
games, a pony show, and two balls. Between the 
politicians and the people in from the surrounding 
lodges for the Meeting, Inverness was having quite a 
season, There are excellent shops and very pleasant 
walks, and there were plenty of kilts to be seen in 
the various tartans of the clans. Those worn in day- 
time, the hunting tartans, are dull in tone; but for the 
dinners and balls the full-dress variety in all their 
striking colours are the rule. Women wear tartan skirts 
too, and often jackets like those of Highlanders in the 
tone of the ground of the tartan. At the dinners and 
balls our sex is contented with a sash of the tartan of 
their clan in soft silk over their shoulders. These are 
the counterpart of the plaids worn by the men, which 
are also of clan tartan. They were used in the old 
days for their wearers to sleep in on the hillsides. 
The shepherds use them so still, made of the black- 
and-white check known as shepherd’s plaid. 


The poor Prime Minister !—no wonder he was 


indisposed. [ think he is a wonderful man not to be 


» of \ 
ne pinitto vonoo™ j 
ov 


‘The Pride of 
the West Countrie 
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lucky he has a cheery, optimistic nature. The last 
he was so hopeful of peace and 
Alas! the Irish delight in 


blow was a bad one; 
settlement in Ireland, 





THE CHARM OF VELVET. 


With the advent of cutumn our thoughts turn to the warm 
sumptuousness of velvet and fur. This dress, which comes from 
Madeleine and Madeleine, combines the two. 


Photograph by Keystone View Co. 


intrigue and talk misleads everyone. It is difficult in 





of apparently normal common-sense, will thoroughly 
enjoy spending hundreds of pounds on circumventing 
a neighbour whom he suspects of nothing worse than 
giving himself airs. Tens of thousands of Irishmen 
are li’. this, and they all think England is very set 
up with herself and ought to be set down. Our sex 
in Ireland is more virulent but less voluble than the 


other. 


Fashion parades are beginning in London, I think, 
something earlier than usual. One learns from them 
that while rich, dark colours (wine-red, mulberry, rifle 
and bottle green, imperial purple and dark nastur- 
tium) are shown, there is more genuine admiration 
from the spectators for well-thought-out biack, white- 
and-black, and grey dresses on which there may or 
may not be touches of colour introduced. The line 
is longer, and though wired or w@dded-out hips are 
shown, I believe we shall see nothing more marked 
than a little hip drapery, and that deeper at one side 
than the other. The Tudor seamless bodice, first 
cousin of the jumper, is still seen. There are, however, 
other bodices more pointed and strongly indicative of 
the waist-line that were viewed with favour by the 
lines of interested women sitting round watching 
the mannequins dressed out in quite the latest modes. 


Cash is, of all things, convenient. There is a new 
convenience and daintiness in Cash's fancy washing 
ribbon for the adornment of our washing garments. 
They are made in three widths, and in blue, pink, 
heliotrope, white and moiré. The narrow widths are 
suitable for running through lace or openwork trim- 
ming, and the wider widths for dainty bows or rosettes 
for finishing. The colours are fast. For these we 
have every reason to be grateful to Messrs. J. and J. 
Cash, Ltd., and also we must thank them for effective 
and suitable embroidered washing trimmings, which 
are the new and smart thing for winter wear. Chil 
dren’s winter woollen garments so trimmed are very 
eliective, the écru grounds heing especial favourites. 


We are all thinking now about dress for the late 
autumn and winter, and have every reason to be 
pleased that the promise is of quiet and neat costumes. 
In Paris there is a distinct inclination towards the 
Directoire period in dress, and fur is being used in 
little bits, quaintly placed, and some in conjunction 
with lace cravats, after the inconsequent but dainty 
ways ofthattime. There isa certain self-determination 
towards longer skirts: the smartest Frenchwomen are 
adopting them quite to the ankle; and this is in 
harmony with the longer line of the Directoire coats 
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WITH LAMPS THAT 
BURN BRIGHTLY 
AND CAN 

BE RELIED UPON 


he lamps manufactured 

by the pioneer British 
Electric Lamp Makers are 
models of brilliant lighting, 
reliability and economy. 
They are the result of costly 
research and constant improve- 
ment. 


Ensure maximum lighting effici- 
following 





ency by using the 
Lamps of guaranteed quality. 
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Bolsheviks spare 
Englishwoman’s = 
life in exchange =| = 
for a Ciro Pearl 


Necklet. 


¥ Tre following letter is eloquent proof 
' ef the wonderful resemblance of 


indicative of 


T° letter here reproduced is 
your by the e h I the ms. 
- one of a series, we are about to real ge << ——— 
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: to publish, of striking testi- 
atest modes. 


monials to the realism of Ciro 





Pearls. 





**=r think you will be interested in 
I the following adventure a string 






















































































































































































































































































re is a new n receipt of this letter, we offered of your pearls underwent. A few 
Icy washing to present the writer with a months ago I escaped from Russia = li 
y, ecklet to replace the one sh 2 id = 
. Sermenes. had forfeited. We learnt from ber, but when near the border of Finland = Marcus Au retus 
re secured ‘another, which she looked 1 was stopped by a party of murder- 
P wietns ate upon as her talisman. She added ous Bolsheviks. They demanded I 
greepebeaes a jeter and she would be delighted ¢ money, but I was penniless. Hidden on nsurance 
r these we Im conclusion, she stated My tn jaa f svt — jake ge bf a; 
s. J. and J. toy 8 cumcrershde dene, aad Tah ae Fie Gee oS ewene Coen ' , nV 
ior te es their tene deceived in ample I had kept it hidden because it wes Procrastination =|3 
ings, which ee ee given to me by a dear friend, who ae 
wear. Chil For one guinea you also became a lige ed +. Bolsheviks. Said Marcus Aurelius of the great =/N= 
ed are very may have a facsimile of I offered the necklace, but even then 4 Maximus, a Stoic philosopher :-— ayive 
favourites. a valuable real necklet. I was hauled before a Commissar, . P P ASE 
ous —- Fg te Oe we Soares of ““He never showed amazement 2 
for the late On vocolat of Ons Gaare. acwm  cleme- & veplied, ‘Of great valine. ‘ 4 : AWE 
ason to be i oe ee ee They examined them with greedy 7 and surprise, and was never in a 
\t costumes. Howe or iay other jeecl muntai es, and one yelled, ‘ They have a _ hurry, and never put off doing 
ne aoe i with Cp tearis, Complete with beautiful lustre’! I was saved, and ye a thing, nor was perplexed nor 
reo ete Th real, or other artificial pearls, they but for that string of Ciro Pearls I = dejected.” 
conjunction are not found equal to the former, or wo ld h e been shot. M: ratitude — ejec 2 
pions 4 gegen Apel Mpa phe ae poate ou can pods , = ieme: 
ont rgpa enn * ' It would almost seem as if z 
a pele cissp slo extra CIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Dept. 16), Maximus were alive to-day and y= 
ctoire coats talnhiar Ghaealiems of all Ciro Pearl 39, Old Bond St, London, W.il (Piccadilly End). thoroughly protected by Insurance. : 
im Ei. Jewellery (sent post free). Our showrooms are on the First Floor over Lloyd's Bank. Oth ise so man things would 
a INDIAN BRANCH: 7, ESPLANADE EAST, CALCUTTA. erwi . y ‘ 
_. amaze and surprise him. x 
“* He never put off doing a thing.” 
\ H ~-Too many men of to-day who 
= are wise in other things procras- z 
ml The ONE WEATHERPROOF that is reliable — — — . ; —— 
aE eir i 2 
—— on the wettest of wet days. : correct and adequate Insurance. fs 
Every Not only does wet fail to swe And to protect one’s people, na Sw 
Burberry : : self, and one’s properties an = 
trate but there is no addi- ‘ : 4 
3 THAT je — a ° : interests, is a man’s first duty. A PF 
SHTLY pe tion of saturated water-weight z 
UPON aati to carry, which in itself is of The Motor Union ompsnce Co. Cc 
: . q ke it so easy for one to = 
very considerable importance. Saliggg eo e- Men be gfe F 
om present day.. There is no class 
s ; ag ‘ 
te THE BURBERRY or kind of Insurance which is no 
are supplied by the Motor Union In- 
ng, The ONE OVERCOAT that 1s surance Co. Ltd.: that is why 
s **M.U.1.” MEANS U NIVERSAL 
ny. a pleasure to wear every day. -U.ie 
ny ° ad I NSURANCE. 
ial It * we Wareneg and P nel Full particulars of any and every 
doxically so cooling ; so light 1.6 ot beatae wlll te osnt 
r,s and healthful, ventilating as it on request. A postcard will do. 
a . Simply address : 
ving does quite naturally. : 
lity. 4 3 
THE BURBERRY || 7) MOTOR UNION [ii 
wan. is a Coat to wear 365 days out = ANCE CO. LTD z 
of the year as a protector from INSUR ° ° 
2 10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
WET, WIND AND COLD. 
\ 
tC “ My Burberry was purchased — 4 
/ just nine years ago; I have L 2a 
Illustrated Book of Models and never seen a garment sland 50 & J 
Patterns of Materials sent on much wear, and in the biggest Hf 
req uest. downpour it has never let me BN 
Weatherproof Topcoals and Gowns pum % 
claned and re - proofed by F.S.M.— South pori. TT) 
Burberrys. Prices on application. | 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE PARTRIDGE 

— the advent of September, our newspapers 

annually vie with one another in their well 
intentioned endeavours to provide us--the unin 
formed crowd—with information of various’ kinds 
bearing on the partridge and its life-history 
This year one of our great London 


This curious transformation, however, 1s by no means 


confined to the mallard. It is characteristic of all the 
ducks, both the surface-feeding and diving species. 
Nor is it a meaningless change. On the contrary, 
to serve as a protective coloration, a 
owing 


it is assumed 
mantle of invisibility during the time when, 
to the loss of its quill-feathers--which must be re 
newed annually-——flight is impossible, so that enemies, 
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precise relationship to “ eclipse plumage would 
mean wandering from the subject im hand 

In the newspaper article referred to we are told 
that there is ‘‘ no bird whose colours are so protective 
as those of the sitting partridge.’’ This, of course, is 
far from being truc The sitting pheasant, snipe, or 
woodcock, or the sitting wild duck, are just as perfectly 
concealed, so long as they do not move 

The chicks wear the prescribed 
livery for all the game-birds—-a dress 





dailies presented its readers, in all 
Seriousness, with an essay on the 
partridge which must have caused no 
little amusement to most of those who 
read it, so queer was the blend of 
second-hand fact with original fiction. 
Among other things, we were told 
that the cock is “ distinguished by a 
chestnut horseshoe on the breast.’ 
This is an old fallacy, which even 
gamekeepers and sportsmen shared. 
jut it was shown, long since, by one 
of our greatest authorities on game- 
birds, Ogilvie Grant, that this is not 
the distinguishing sexual character, 
since it is often as well developed in 
the female. She, however, may at all 
times readily be distinguished from 
her mate by the pale-brown  cross- 
bars on the wing - coverts. In the 
males these feathers have no_ bars, 
but a medium chestnut streak. 
There is another point about the 
plumage of the partridge which is by 
no means generally known, even by 
sportsmen. And this is the fact that 
after the breeding season the males 








longitudinally striped. But it 1s more 
than this: it is a coloration. which is 
worn by nestling birds of the most 
diverse orders. The young of the 
ostrich tribe, the grebes and plovers, 
are thus marked, and this type of 
coloration occurs 1n some of the mor 

primitive geese, and even among the 
accipiters, as, for example, in the 
osprey. Among the gulls and terns, 
which are nearly related to the plovers, 
the stripes have become broken up 
into spots, while in the skua_ gulls 
these spots have completely vanished, 
leaving a uniform coloration. In some 
cases, at any rate, as with young 
grebes and game- birds, and young 
Norfolk plover, these stripes seem to 
have an obvious value as a protective 
coloration. In others, as with the 
young osprey, it would seem, th« 
stripes are merely survivals of a time 
when they were all-important. 

Just a word upon the “ French’ 
or red-legged partridge. This gaily 
coloured bird—an alien species, by the 
way-—is frequently a stumbling-block, 








display unmistakable evidence of a 


even to the sportsman. And this is 


partial eclipse plumage, wherein, LIKE THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL: THE WAR MEMORIAL TO NEARLY 7000 MEN : : ; 
when the immature birds are just be 


eg ? feeks, > head < 1eC : S = 
for a few weeks, the head and neck 6. tue ROYAL BERKSHIRE REGIMENT UNVEILED BY GENERAL DICKSON AT READING. ie 
closely resemble in coloration the ; ; j ginning to assume the adult plumage, 
aan st " ine fhinaies andewhnt At Reading Barracks on September 14 Major-General E. T. Dickson unveiled a cenotaph to the memory which is totally wallke the iuvenilc 

Se tees ter : SAE Cee of 353 officers and 6373 other ranks of the Royal Berkshire Regiment who fell in the war. The names x ae 7 J 
dress. This resembles, though not very 


is still more to the point, that of the on vellum were deposited in a niche of the monument. 
Ducat, and among those present was Lord Abingdon. 


immature plumage which immediately 
succeeds the downy dress of the chick 
The first to draw attention to this extremely interest- 
ing point was that inimitable bird-artist, G. FE. Lodge, 
whose work has so often embellished these pages. 

The term “eclipse” plumage was coined by the 
naturalist Charles Waterton to describe that remark 
able transformation which the mallard undergoes, every 
summer, when he casts off his resplendent livery and 
assumes a dress distinguishable from that of the female 
only by the expert. But in less than two months it 
is replaced by the familiar and singularly beautiful 
plumage which we always associate with the mallard. 


four-footed and winged, have to be avoided, ecither 
by “lying low,”’ or, as a last resort, by swimming 
out of their reach. 

The partial eclipse dress of the partridge represents 
the last vestiges of the non- breeding, or “ winter 
plumage ”’ characteristic of birds like the ruff, golden 
plover, and knot, for example. The evolution of a 
resplendent breeding-dress and its ultimate perma- 
nence throughout life, as, say, in the macaws or our 
common kingfisher, is the final Gutcome of this 
seasonal change of plumage, but to discuss its more 


The memorial was dedicated by Archdeacon 
{Photograph by Farringdon Photo. Co.) 


closely, to the discerning eye, the juve 
nile dress of the common partridge. 
Birds killed, as they often are, early in September 
with an admixture of the gaily coloured flank feathers, 
and rich brown uni-coloured back feathers contrasting 
with the renains of the juvenile dress, are quite 
commonly mistaken for hybrids between the common 
or “grey,” partridge and the red-legged partridge 

This ought not to be, and would not be, the case if 
sportsmen took the trouble to follow out the complete 
life-history of these birds, instead of concentrating 
their attention on the adults alone, and then only 
in their relation to sport. W..P. PYCRAFT. 


























Eee in a woman is its own reward. All 
grades of Society bow to the impelling 

power of feminine beauty. Beauty once possessed 

is a woman's greatest loss. To woman generally, 

, beauty spells happiness. One blemish may mar a 
| beautiful countenance or a handsome face. Ugli- 
ness hampers.  Ugliness repels. All good looks 





Smooth up the loose skin 
as shown in this illustra~ pave the way to happiness and success. 
tion; you will then see 
what a wonderful difference 
even this slight alteration : e : 
makes in your appearance More than six thousand men and women happy 
yet itisbutan indication ~~ andl successful by means of the HYSTOGENE 
ot what is accomplished 
every day without the 


During 10 years’ practice in London I have made 


treatment of plastic and cosmetic surgery. 
least: inconvenience. 


ESTABLISHED 1910. Write or 'Phone for appointment to 


L’INSTITUT HYSTOGENE, 


40, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 1. 
‘Phone: Mayfair 5646. 











R.M.S.P. 
Madeira and Canary Islands 


by S.Y. “St. Margaret of Scotland.” 

= From SOUTHAMPTON, 8th OCT., 

= And Monthly thereafter from LONDON. 

Ample time available for Shore Excursions. 

= Round Trip — 2z days— from £30, 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


London: Atlantic House, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2; 
32, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
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Telecrams aA os me Phone: 
7 Langham 
Leodea. (J.& A.CARTER) I> soe 





“The Alleviation of Human Pain.” Me 


BATH CHAIRS ~~ 


Wicker Bath Chairs for extreme 
comfort and of unexampled durability. 


These Chairs are illustrated, with 
prices, in Sectional Catalogue No. 3. 
If further interested, please ask for 
“MODERN COMFORT FURNITURE,” 
the standard work of reference for 
all Invalids and Comfort Lovers 
(600 illustrations). 





EVERYTHING FOR 
THE DISABLED OR 
INVALID. 





tl ree BADEN.” 


2,4 & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON. W.1. 














+ Enjoy the) 
| pleasures 
of the Table 
and correct errors of 


diet by always 
drinking 









THE FRENCH NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 
Secures and maintains a healthy action of the liver. 
VICHY-CELESTINS 
is now regularly imported and be obtained ll Hotels. 
ke 
Wholesale Agents : 
legram & Reyle, Ltd., Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, Leadon, S.F. 1. 
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rtridge A portable Telescope with Pancratic Eye-piece, giving magnifying powers of 25, 30. 35, and 40 diameters by adjust- 
cai meni of first tube. It has a 2) in. Object-Glass, Leather-covered Body, Caps, and Sling Closes to {1 in i furnishes by the issue of 
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CUNLIFFE | | THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
| RYDE, COWES Ties pierent enti 


SHOOTING SEAT 


Ladies’ Walking 
Stick Seat, from 35/- 

Gent's Walking 
Stick Seat, from 40/- 


SANDOWN, SHANKLIN : 
| VENTNOR, FRESHWATER |: 
ST. HELENS, BEMBRIDGE; *: 
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Ladies' Umbrella 
Seat aaa from 60/- the dav, week-end and 8 or 15 days, post free of Sw 
Gent's Umbrella the Line, L.B, & S.C.R., London Bridge 
Seat ; from 63;- 
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ASTHMA CURE Glasgow, Liverpool and Gibraltar, Egypt, Bombay. 
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' The standard remedy for over 5O years | ANCHOR LINE 
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For the protection of the 


Racing and 
Standard Cars. 


done to differentiate between the advertised per- 
formances of cars which are frankly racers and 
those of standard type. This is particularly the 
case where the “ light ” class is concerned. Ke- 
cently numerous records have been made at 
Brooklands—-and well advertised-—-by light cars 
which have really put up phenomenal perform- 
ances. For instance, the late Mr. Hawker suc- 
ceeded in travelling at a speed of well over a hun- 
dred miles an hour on a light car of a make which, 
so far as concerns the standard model, cannot be 
persuaded on the road to do more than fifty, and 
the general speed of which is nearer forty - five. 
Let me say that it is a very good little car in- 
deed, and quite fast enough to please all but the 
veriest glutton for fast work. But there is a very 
wide gulf between the hundred miles an hour of 
the freak racing car and the fifty of the standard 
model. Nor does this by any means stand alone. 
There are light cars of various makes which put 
up performances of anything up to eighty miles 
an hour at every Brooklands meeting ; but I do 
not find that when their victories are advertised 


the public are told that these are very special cars 
indeed, and that the guaranteed road speed of the 
standard model is no more than forty-five miles per 


hour. The purchaser is left to make 
his own deductions, and in very many 


chasing public, it seems te be 


nearly time that something was 


mobile Club. 
mistaken, learn which really is the best light car, 
and there might easily be some surprises. 


race for absolutely standard 


should then, unless 1 am much 

















WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET: A 20-H.P. WOLSELEY, WITH 


GOLD-PLATED FITTINGS, 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE PALACE 


OF THE OWNER, THE MAHARAJAH OF TRAVANCORE. 


Notes by the Way. 


motoring in this country and in the home manufacture 


All who are interested in the 
development of economical 


lez 
Sanderson reconstruction scheme, great progress has 
been made. Five times as many cars are now being 
produced as was the case a few months ago. At the 


of high quality cars at attainable prices, will be glad to 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. is a long-distance 


light cars, promoted and run by the Royal Auto- 


urn that since the first announcement of the Angus- 


same time, a successful etfort has been made to 
incorporate in the chassis a number of detail im- 
provements, making for enhanced efficiency, con- 
venience and capability. It is therefore cont- 
dently claimed that not only has the Angus- 
Sanderson been replaced upon a firm industrial 
basis, but it has also suffered no pause in its tech- 
nical development. It can safely be said that 
these results represent no mean achievement. 

It is interesting to note that the G.N. cars so 
successfully driven by Captain Frazer Nash during 
the Boulogne Circuit week were fitted with Zenith 
carburetters. Captain Nash created the light car 
record in France, and amongst other recent suc- 
cesses by Zenith-fitted G.N. cars have been the 
A.C.U. North-Western Centre hill-climb (first on 
time in class 5); the B.A.R.C. June junior sprint 
handicap (second, from scratch); and the South 
Harting hill-climb (three firsts on formula, and 
one second and three firsts on time, two seconds 
and a third). Week ‘by week the Zenith proves 
its superiority in competition as in private use. 


What has become of all 


. B ? 
Where is the Benzole the benzole ? At pre- 


sent one of the oil groups appears to hold a virtual 


monopoly of supplies, and is selling 
it at a shilling a gallon above the 
price of petrol—when it can be ob- 





cases he really believes that the car he 
is contemplating buying will at least 
approximate in speed to the one whose 
performance is advertised. 

It is not without significance that 
some of the most successful light cars 
in the country are those which never 
figure in these track events. The 
Standard, the Calcott, the Morris- 
Oxford, to name only three of those 
which do not depend upon the racing 
of special cars to secure prominence, 
cannot be said to suffer by comparison 
with those that do. Iam by no means 
against racing. Quite the contrary, as 
those who read these notes will appre- 
ciate; but I do contend that it should 
be made, let us say, clearer than it is 
that the terrific speeds recorded on 
the track are not achieved by the 




























tained at all. The National people 
do not seem able to supply, and the 
ini-rence is that supplies have been 
cornered by the combine. Obviously, 
the interpretation of the situation is 
that the oil groups are determined 
that there shall, if they can help it, 
be no effective competition with the 
imported motor fuel and are holding 
up benzole. It is quite conceivable 
that any attempt to impose by law a 
maximum price of petrol would fail, 
because the combine would simply 
divert supplies to other markets; but 
there does not seem to be the same 
dificulty in the case of a fucl pro- 
duced at home. Surely something 
can be done to prevent supplies being 
controlled by the petroleum ring ? 








cars which are offered to the public. 
What I should very much like to see 






FINE NAPIER. tolerable. W. W. 


The present position is simply in- 











Put the best possible 
in your tank, and 
you ll get the best pos- 
sible out of your car. 


British Petroleum @It4 


22, FENCHURCH ST, LONDON E.C.3 
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first on 
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South 12, Kensington Palace Gardens, W.8 
ja, and April 6th, 1921. 
econds g F 

proves ‘‘T have owned and driven four Rolls-Royce cars during the 
“ last eight years. I am convinced that the 1920 Rolls- 

re Royce is unsurpassed for acceleration, springing and 

t pre- smooth running. No car is as reliable ; no car gives 

te such silent running at speeds from 40 to 70 m.p.h. ; no 

a car can stand up to bad Continental roads as well as 

Ye ob- a Rolls-Royce. The flexibility of the engine makes it a iat 
ya perfect ‘run-about’ for short distances, and the self-starter Jer’ 
genie has never missed functioning. [| am convinced that no other Oxy 
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i No need to put up with jolts, jars and discomfort 
when motoring; no need to be constantly lubri- = 
cating your springs in order to increase their = 
= resiliency ; overcome the former and ensure the 
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= latter by fitting DUCO GAITERS. They save 
= tyres, mechanical wear, and trouble. Write for The Dependable 
is = the DUCO Booklet which tells you how. . 
y = All Garages from 9/6 each. Write for Booklet. Plug at All Times y, 
pe Wholesale only BROWN BROTHERS, Ltd. - on we 
{ r _e 8 with which is ha sassocina! THOMSOK & BROWN ° F 5 There 2.89 doubt that dependability hf 
' Mr. F. S. Edge, ‘‘ Owen BROTHERS, LTD., i is the primal essential in a spark 
| John” of the " Autocar,” | GREAT EASTERN ST., LONDON, E.C. 2. Ke eee plug, and that this fundamental has /” - 
Mr. Max Pemberton, and Service Deror—i15, Newman Sr., W. 1. pe / contributed largely to the world- Y 
| numerous other famous 3 Branches —Manchester, Cardiff, , q : wide popularity of Champion Spark 
I motorists are i a Set - Plugs. 
, 3 unanimous in S a P The famous “3450” Insulator, with 


which every plug is fitted, is built to |“ 
endure. It is easily renewed as the 
“two-piece” construction permits 
their being taken apart for inserting 
new parts. 


4 their praise of 


Duco Gaiters. 








Champion Spark Plugs are made for 
every type of Petrol engine. Have 
your local Garage install a set in 
your caz today. 

Owing to the lasting ities and 


durability of their Ineulatore, 


inspired by what he terms “ A tobacco 
hampion Spark Plugs cost lese 4 


/ SIR JAMES BARRIE—» a 





to live for,” has rendered lasting ser- 

vice to all smokers of Craven Mixture, then any other plug on the market. ae 
Nothing can induce us, as manufac- CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
turers of this famous blend, to depart OF CANADA, LTD. 

in the minutest degree from the pre- Windeor, Ontario, Canada f 


scription of the original master hand London Office : 
who in 1867 created this blend at the 63 Pall Mall, London, S. W. | 


express command of the Third Earl 





of Craven. 

Seld in Ordinary and Broad Cat. 
2 ozs. 2/5 4 ozs. 4/10 
Carreras, Lid. London. Est. 1788. 


Craven : | 
MIXTURE 7 ieoncemabe fica ~ ie 
\ Buy a Tin To-day! y on Ae. 

















No 8 Crheddar Cliffs 
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“THE CULT OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. which a premium of twenty guineas is offered tor the “JOHN BULL'S 3 OTHER ISLAND,” 
best design submitted for an aero stamp appropriate AT THE COURT. 

BY FRED J. MELVILLE. to the British Isles. The contest, which is open to It took three hours and a-half to play, and its speeches 

seemed interminable | Was this the piece which won 


by our hearty laughter less than twenty vears ago: 


for reduction either to 223 
mood altered ? 


the sizes of our current Whiz as wrong with it? Had our 
become too grim a topic fer mirth ? 
} 
H 


f ie: cult of the aero postage stamp is developing artists and others of all countries, requires the stamps 


rapidly, and now the philatelist who is specialis- to be drawn to scale 
ing in these interesting issues has a selection of about 184 mm., or 22 by 38$ mm., 
75 stamps trom 25 different countries. The extension British stamps ;:they must contain features charac- Had Ireland 
teristic of, or appropriate to, the British Isles ; There had always been hard hitting, 
inscription ‘‘ AIR MAIL,’’ and the the author’s gibes; but a rough sort 
‘*1d.”" and ‘‘ One been preserved, we seemed to remember. f the 


f the air mail services throughout the world is thus 
being recorded in our stamp albums, and it is worthy and must bear the 


of note how widely scattered are the countries which value in figures and also in words, 


of philatelists and artists lish sentimentalist was pilloried in Broadbent 


have adopted the use of special stamps. I have Penny.” <A = special jury 
got her own back in the straight talk dealt 


\ustria, Bavaria, will adjudicate on the designs submitted, and the full 
rules of the contest may be Irish by his Cockney valet. And there wer: 
obtained free from the Hon. little sidelights on Irish character, and on the 
Secretary, London Interna- temperament, as an Irishman sees it, if memory 
tional Stamp Exhibition, 44, served rightly. Just the moment this, then, it might 
Fieet St, £.C.4. have been thought, for the revival of Shn Bull's 
Other Island’?! And yet the prevailing impression 
produced at a new hearing of Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
YHO joke was its dragging length, when it was not its 
THE PLA USES. preoccupation with a bygone world flow explam 
“NOW AND THEN,” AT it? Partly the players were at fault they should 
THE VAUDEVILLE. have been lightning quick with their repartee and their 
.~ Hastings Turner’s ex- declamation ; more than ever now the Shavian jest 
N periment in his Vaude- and the Shavian rhetoric must not be taken too 
ville extravaganza, ‘‘ Now and seriously. And, of course, the times have chanyed, 
Then,”’ deserves to be warmly and made the Shaw picture of Ireland an anachronism 
encouraged, for it is an attempt Facts and not ‘‘G. B.S.’ must be blamed for that. 
to break away from the in- though it was another reason for treating his scenes 
anities of revue, and to pro- as farce and speeding up the talk. Still, he cannot 
vide an entertainment of song, altogether escape reproach for the slowness of the 
dance, spectacle, fun and _ bur- acting, since he postponed the production to attend 
lesque which has some justi- the final rehearsal. He should have seen to it that 
AIR-MAIL DEVELOPMENT RECORDED IN STAMP ALBUMS: THE LATEST AERO oe of igh and fancy. Mr. Alfred Clark, otherwise an admirable Broadbent, 
STAMPS, FROM HOLLAND AND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. Perhaps the effort) does not quickened his pace, and set an example to his stage 
, quite come off at present ; but companions Among these Mr. O’Donovan as the 
: oe ea 6” ate bea Seta BERS nh inscribed at the top “Nederland” and bu Ls it will do so with the help of unworldly priest ; Miss Ellen O'Malley in her old) part 
po below, are ( 10 cent, red; (2) 15 cent, green; (3) 60 cent, blue The lower three, ; ‘ ae 
from Czecho-Slovakia, overprints of the old Hradschin Fortress stamps, are: (4) 14 Ke on 200 the chief comedian, for there of Nora; and Mr. H. O. Nicholson as the surly farmer 
heller, ultramarine; (5S) 24 Ke on S00 heller, red-brown; (6) 28 Kc on 1000 heller, violet. 


noted the special aero stamps trom 














are possibilities in the scheme do as well as could be wished. But three hours and 


Stamps supplied by Mr. Fred J. Melville, 110, Strand, W.C.2. which only need further de- a-half of Mr. Shaw these days is too much, 


velopment to prove extremely 
Belgian Congo, Canada, Colombia, Czecho-Slovakia, diverting. ‘Now”’ is the present year of grace, in 
Danzig, Ksthonia, France, Germany, Holland, Hun- which a nouveau riche millionaire buys up an ancestral Probably the largest order ever placed for a single 
vary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Memel, Newfoundland, estate and refuses to allow his daughter to marry a advertisement in a book of reference has just been 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tunis, United young nobleman who has been reduced to poverty. An negotiated by Messrs. Watkinson and Co., the adver- 
States, and Uruguay. electric shock to one of the characters 
rhe most recent of the aero stamps to hand in- on the telephone transports the dramatis 
elude a set of three in a curiously fanciful design, persone into the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
from Holland, depicting a bird in flight over a some- whom we see visiting a country house ; 
what lively sea. The inscription at the top is exhibiting her traditional partiality for 
Nederland,” and at the bottom, “ Luchtpost,’ or attractive-looking men of rank, and her 
The border of solid colour extends over the traditional bursts of temper when 
edges of the stamps, which are of the thwarted; and being desperately shocked 
following denominations and colours: to cent, red; when, in the midst of a masque prepared 
15 cent, vellow-green ; and 60 cent, blue. by Shakespeare, a harmless gavotte 1s 
Another interesting set comes from  Czecho- transformed into a display of the most 
Slovakia, where the postal authorities have con- up-to-date twentieth - century dancing. 
verted some of the old “ Hradschin fortress’ type Miss Laura Cowie, capitally made up as 
the Virgin Queen, and most realistic in 
furnishes an 





air post. 
pertorated 


of Czech stamps into provisional stamps of the aerial 
The overprint consists of an outline device of the royal lady’s tantrums, 
an aeroplane in flight, and the surcharge of new exceptionally accomplished piece of act- 
values in Ke (Czech kronen or crowns). The values are ing—so good as almost to excuse the 
14 Ke on 200 heller, ultramarine ; 24 Ke on 500 travesty of Shakespeare which is all Mr. 
heller, red-brown ; and 28 Ke on rooo heller, violet. Miles Malleson is permitted. to present, 
Fhe overprints are in red, blue, and green respect- Miss Joyce Barbour dances vigorously in 
ively. rhe set illustrated is perforated 134, but all the turn which startles the court, and 
three stamps exist imperforate as well. looks bewitchingin her sixteenth-century 
Phese special stamps for air mails are very effect- costume. Mr. Roy Royston does well, both WATERPROOFS FOR THE ANTARCTIC: PACKAGES FOR THE MEMBERS 
in giving the new aerial services in various foreign as Elizabethan and twentieth - century OF THE SHACKLETON EXPEDITION READY FOR DISPATCH. 

Mr. Philip Braham ’s music is ect: Wallis: Wath. aad Es Lak 4 Riise, Giese: Kame Sees denen 
and Mr. George Graves, with an order to provide all members 'of t Shackleton Expedition with Dexter 


n 


post. 











ive 
countries a good set-off; and there is no doubt the use nobleman. 
of special air mail stamps in this country would help appropriate ; 
considerably to increase the volume of mails sent by more restrained in his comic methods Weatherproofs. No other make of weatherproof i Temi kad ae DETinT 
air from this country to Paris, Brussels, Holland, than heretofore, is going to be gloriously 

and Northern) Europe. A novel contest has just amusing as the rich vulgarian, when that collaboration tising agents, who have placed an order for con- 
been inaugurated by the promoters of the forth- between author and comedian of which Mr. Hastings siderably over {1000 with “‘ Who’s Who” (A. and 
coming London International Stamp Exhibition, in Turner spoke becomes more completely a reality. C. Black, Ltd.), for one of the leading London banks. 
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